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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








Tue Repeal question has been debated in the House of Commons 
during the week at unmerciful length. Mr. O'ConNELL on 
Tuesday harangued for five or six hours on this fruitful topic; 
and concluded with calling for a Committee to inquire into the 
means employed to procure the Act of Union, the effects of that 
measure upon both England and Ireland, and its probable future 
consequences. Mr. Sprine Rice followed on Wednesday, in a 
speech which exceeded that of Mr.O°ConneE LL both in length and 
ability. It was, indeed, a complete demolition of as poor and 
flimsy an argument as ever was obtruded upon an assembly of 
rational beings. There was some powerful declamation in Mr. 
GConneELL's speech, which may tell in Ireland; butin the House 
of Commons it produced irritation only. It appears to be esta- 
blished beyond question, that the internal and external commerce 
of Ireland has increased rapidly since the Union; that her metro- 
polis and other principal towns have been enlarged and improved ; 
that her youth have been educated, and the tyranny of the higher 
classes restrained ; that she has become more wealthy and more 
civilized. She has obtained Catholic Emancipation and Parlia- 
mentary Reform ; the jobbing of Grand Juries has been checked ; 
the Vestry Cess has been abolished; and the payment of Tithes 
will in future be less burdensome to the occupier, if not to the 
owner of land. All these, and more might be enumerated, are 
positive and undeniable blessings. On the other side, the attempt 
to prove that this good has been overbalanced by the evil arising 
from a closer connexion with England, completely broke down. 
For a recital of the atrocities committed in barbarous times, when 
even England was distracted by civil commotions, or oppressed by 
tyrannical rulers,—and an exposure of the bribery employed 
thirty-four years ago to obtain a majority in the Union Parlia- 
ment of Ireland,—furnish any thing but proof that the actual 
government is a curse to the country, or that the Union itself has 
worked mischief instead of good. It does not even appear that 
absenteeism has increased since the Union. That a native Parlia- 
ment in College Green would legislate more justly and beneficially 
for Ireland than the Parliament of the United Kingdom, it is easy 
to assert, but difficult to believe. The history of the past and 
the events of the present time would lead to a contrary conclusion. 
We have always maintained that the Repeal of the Union was a 
question which ought to be fairly discussed in Parliament; and, con- 
sidering the reluctance which most of our Representatives feel 
towards entertaining it for an hour, we think they deserve praise 
for their patient endurance of the long-winded harangues to which 
it has given rise. They must not suppose, however, that the 
question will be finally settled by their vote. As long as there re- 
Main substantial grievances to be redressed in Ireland, it will be 
in the power of Mr. O'ConNELL, and of far less able men, to 
agitate them with the discussion of imaginary ones. The ex- 
istence of tae Irish Church Establishment is a grievous wrong in- 
flicted upon the great body of the Irish nation. So long as it is 
ept up on its present footing, there will be no peace in Ireland. 
The Church was not established at the Union, it is true; but one 
great motive for desiring to repeal the Union will be destroyed, 
when the Church property is applied in a fair proportion to the 
Support of the national faith, or other objects of universal benefit. 
Acts of justice will do far more than votes of the Legislature and 
addresses to the Crown towards finally settling the question of the 
Repeal of the Union. The Irish, till recently, were but a set of 
oon tribes: they are now become, and must be treated as, a 
ion. 
. The debate, which has already occupied four nights, was ad- 
Journed last night to Monday. 
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Lord Auruorp, on the 2ist, brought forward his scheme for 
the abolition of Church-rates. The simple Chancellor has fairly 
thrown his friends the Dissenters overboard. Church-rates, in- 
deed, are to “‘ cease and determine ;" but in their stead, 250,0004. 
annually is to be granted out of the proceeds of the Land-tax for 
the repairs of churches. Thus al/ will, indirectly, be made to 
contribute to the keeping up of the parish churches and chapels. 
How Lord Attruorp, who is perfectly aware that the Dissenters 
objected to the principle, not to the cost of supporting a church 
they disapproved of, could fancy that his measure would satisfy 
their honest scruples, is not to be comprehended by common in- 
tellects. But his Lordship effected what he and his colleagues ap- 
pear to think of more consequence than conciliating the men to 
whom they are indebted for their places: he satisfied the Tories, 
and obtained their support. Mr. Hume met the question ina 
direct manner, by moving the unconditional abolition of the 
Church-rates. He was defeated by a majority of 256 to 140. Of 
this majority of 116, the Conservatives boast that they furnished 
no fewer than 95 votes: so that the Ministers, in a House of 300 
Reformers, had only a majority of 21. This is the game of last 
session over again. 

The bill for the repeal of the Foreign Enlistment Act was 
read a second time on Thursday, by a majority of 65 to 14. The 
opposition of Sir Rosert Inexis, Mr. PLumprre, and Mr. An- 
DREW JOHNSTONE to the bill, because it was contrary to Christian 
principles, was amusing, and what might have been expected from 
the parties. Sir Ropert ING Is is too good a Tory to have raised 
any opposition to the measure had it been one for the promotion 
of Don MiauE 's interests, which his party have so zealously and 
unprofitably espoused. 

The House on the same evening resolved, by a vote of 53 to 9, 
to consider the propriety of removing the Jewish Disabilities. The 
stanch friends of antiquated bigotry, Sir Ropert Ine is, and his 
faithful squire, Mr. ANDREW JOHNSTONE, were stil! at their posts, 
and delivered their consciences by raising their voices against this 
unchristian bill also. It is lamentable to see an accomplished 
scholar and an amiable man, like Sir Ropert ING Is, foremost 
on all oceasions to restrain the civil liberty of his fellow-subjects. 
The influence of liberal studies is visible in his exterior, but has 
not penetrated beneath the surface. 

The most amusing debate in the week occurred in the House of 
Peers, on Monday, when the Cambridge petition against the ad- 
mission of Dissenters to University honours was presented by the 
Duke of GLoucester. His Royal Highness, as Lord BrouGHam 
observed, introduced the subject in a speech of ‘‘ singular ability ;" 
but still, his display was not the most extraordinary exhibition of 
the evening; for the Bishop of Exeter, unfortunate Dr. PHILL- 
ports, informed the House that subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles did not imply a belief in them, but merely that the sub- 
scriber was a member of the Church of England! Lord BrougHam 
was so excessively shocked at the laxity of the Bishop's princi- 
ples, that he read him a fierce lecture on Jesuitism, casuistry, and 
hypocrisy ; which might have lasted an hour or more, had not Lord 
SaLisBuRY called the Chancellor to order, and cut short his 
invective. 





The intelligence from France bears ample testimony, that dis- 
affection to the Government of Louis Pxixip has spread far and 
wide. It is also manifest, that everywhere the military are too 
strong for the people; and that, for the present at least, even the 
semblance of freedom is banished. The Doctrinaires seem to think 
that they may safely despise the forms of law in their measures 
for the suppression of free discussion, and the punishment of all 
whose hostility to their system of military despotism has lately 
given them trouble, or may be dangerous in time tocome. Not 
content with breaking up the printing-office of the Tribune, the 
Police seized the persons whom they found reading the journals 
there, and took them to prison, where they remain. The lists of 
subscribers have also been secured ; and every name is certain to 
receive a black mark in the books of the all-grasping Police. A 
number of the country journals, of Republican politics, have 
been suppressed in a similar manner, and their editors and printers 
thrown into gaol. All this is done in direct defiance of still exist- 
ing laws. There have been numerous arrests of suspected persons 
in Paris, and in the Departments. In several districts, the National 
Guards have been disbanded, and troops of the Line stationed in 
thei stead, to overawe the people. There have also been some 
arrests of officers belonging to the regular troops. Every proceed- 
ing of the Government betokens desperation. The very fact, in- 
deed, that the Ministers insist upon having a standing army of 
400,000 men in order to preserve tranquillity, is proof of their con- 
sciousness that the loyalty of the nation is not to be relied upon. 

Still there is reason to apprehend, that a large, too large, a 
tion of the middle classes in France, are content to submit 
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present degradation. The commercial state of the country is, 
generally speaking, nore gpeperoes ine it has. been. The Pa- 
risian shopkeepers are maKing money; and men who are comfort- 
able in their private concerngsare nog: im:the habit of scrutinizing 
very closely the measures oftheir rulers. They have no leve for 
Louis Puixip; but they are fond of quiet, afraid of commotion, 
and they tolerate him “ Jest a worse thing should befall them.” 

It appears from the following remarks of one of our Paris cor- 
respondents, that the conduct of some portions of the English 
Press, supposed to speak the sentiments of men in power, has 
afforded encouragement.to Louis. Puiip and his despotic 
instruments. This. we can readily: believe. How the writers in 
question, and others. who are vehement in their execration of Don 
Micuvex and the Emperor NicHotas, can speak so calmly of the 
atrocities of| the French King, is indeed marvellous. In order to 
be.consistent, they should unsay ail they ever uttered in favour of 
the Revolution of July 1830, and in condemnation of CHARLES 
the Tenth, a milder tyrant: by far than the Republican hero of 
Jemappe. 


“1 suppose: the time may arrive—lI see-no signs of it at present—when what 
ispassing in this country wall have some slight chance of being judged calmly as 
to facts, and benevolently as to consequences. 

“ There are many honourable men who fancy that this people is moulded out 
of extraordinary and peculiar elements—elements out of which nothing can be 
made but the tyranny of military domination, and the servility of popular fear. 
They say that NavoLeon understood them best, and ruled them most opularly. 
Napoveon did not think so himself, in his own hour of reflection. the was de- 
ceived, as others:are deceived, by the surface of things. He saw not (till too 
late) the deep current below. 

“* The extraordinary judgments of the English press, and in consequence, of 
English opinion, as to French affairs, is to those among us who love and honour 
France alike unintelligible and distressing. If there are those who see subject 
for congratulation in the fact that the Executive is completely arbitrary and the 
Legislature wholly corrupt, let them rejoice: they have good reason, If there 
are who think that it becomes a people to be resigned and contented, who have 
neither freedom of the press, nor personal liberty, nor the means of assembling, 
nor the right of association—whose representation is a mockery, and whose go- 
vernment a close monopoly—with those who think so it is useless to contend ; 
France is the beau ideal of their system, 

*‘ Such a system existed under the Bourbons: ‘it fell, ’midst shouts that 
drowned the crash it made in falling.’ The Revolution of July introduced a 
new dynasty, and a King who repeated, in the hearing of thousands, that he 
was a Republican—in heart and soul a Republican—who only desired power to 
give development to Republican institutions. How far the vow has been kept 
—how far the tendencies of things have been towards freedom and good govern- 
ment—let any observer attest. 

** When the Parisian people overthrew their tyrants—when, in the midst of 
so tremendous a change, pat om and the law were reverenced—when property was- 
respected, not in Paris alone, but in all the towns which one after another chased 
the ‘* legitimate” authorities—when, in the eyes of the world, a revolution was 
effected without pillage—without reaction—who. was bold enough to say that 
the people were unfit for liberty ? 

“Did they obtain it? Ohno! The men who had been the instruments of 
every despotism in turn got hold of the reins of government. The servants of 
Naroreon, of Louis the Eighteenth, of Coartes the Tenth—the very tools 
of all the abominations of misrule—were again called into place and power b 
Louis Paitir. And men wonder at the public discontent! And Englishmen 
—lovers of freedom—are found to make the restlessness, the versatility, the dis- 
affection of the French people—subjects of their ever-repeated reproaches ! 

** Why are they restless? Because they are ill at ease; because they hay- 
not obtained the objects they have at heart—good government and liberal instie 











tutions. Why are they disaffected? Because their rulers have established no 
claim—none whatever—to their friendly and confiding opinion. Are they ver- 
satile? Every day is evidence of a determined, persevering, single-minded 
struggle for a great and national object—popular sovereignty. They have been 
betrayed—that is most true—but they know it, and seek.to relieve themselves : 
and those who fancy that any thing but geod government can tranquillize 
France, will tind themselves in error. 

** What was the immediate cause of the Lyonnese insurrection? The Law 
against Associations. A law more monstrous, more anti-social, more repug - 
nant to the vety innate nature of man, was never invented. What! a Govern- 
ment representing 150,000 citizens is to deny to 30,000,000 the means of com- 
munication, the power of meeting to discuss any object of social, local, national, 
general interest—any plan of benevolence—any scientific, moral, religious, or 
political topic ! 

** The Parisian revolt was: buta bloody squabble. The Republicans, as a 
party, took no share in it. The Société des Droits de l Homme used its influence 
to prevent the conflict; and it was, after all, but.an amalgamation of the worst 
elements of Carlism, Jacobinism, and the Police. Let it not be confounded 
with that enlightened public opinion which is looking with grief and vexation 
on all these acts of brutal violence. All that I ask is, let not the great cause of 
good government be sacrificed, nor our sympathies for the liberties of France be 
weakened by the violence of parties, who only seem to agree in the determination 
to destroy the hopes and to crush the efforts of the friends of peace and progress. 

** T take no part in the squabble about names. I care not whether France be 
ruled by a Monarch or a Consul—whether the sway be Imperial or Presidential : 
but I venture to prophesy, that revolt will follow revolt, insurrection will suc- 
ceed to insurrection, until the system of misrule is changed—until there is secu- 
rity for personal liberty, guarantees for popular rights—uontil the national will 
reckons for something in the direction of the national councils. Every triumph 
of what is called government, so far from leading to an increase of the public 
freedom, has been invariably accompanied by a demolition of some of its remain- 
ing fragments ; and at every step the ch of a peaceful solution of the great 
= diminish. Those who might have some influence in bringing about so 

esirable a result—I mean the pacific development of. liberal principles—begin 
to lose heart and hope. I grieve to say that the English Press, by encourag- 
ing the Ministry in its career of madness, has marvellously weakened our chances 
of success. Your pages have been hitherto unpolluted by the advocacy of mis- 
government. I think you will feel the privilege of your position.” 








: The long-expected decree for the convocation of the Spanish 
Gortes has made. its. appearance. The General Cortes, as it is 
termed,"is to consist of two Estates, the Peers and the Deputies; 
who are to assemble in separate Chambers. The Peers are to con- 
sist of the Archbishops and Bishops, the Grandees of Spain, 
Titulos of Castile, and an undetermined number of men of merit 
belonging to various professions—military, naval, legal, or com- 
mercial, The fact of being an Archbishop or Bishop is of itself 


je 


to be deemed a sufficient qualification fora seat in the Chamber 
of Peers. The»Grandees of: Spain, im-whom the Peerage is here- 
ditary, are to prove themselves possessed of a clear income of 
20007. per annum, before they canitake their seats. The other 
members of the-Péerage are to be nominated for life by the Queen, 
and must be worth 600/..per annum. The qualification of the 
Deputies is to be 1207. per annum. 

The Cortes is to be convoked annually, and the Deputies are to 
berelected for three years. Adl laws, to be binding, must be passed 
by the two Chambers and the Queen. The taxes are to be voted 
for a period not.exceeding two years. No measure. shall. be-mooted 
in either Chamber except by. the direction of the Queen ; but it is 
to be lawful to suggest to the Sovereign: the propriety of proposing 
any measure for consideration. The Sovereign is to have the 
power of convoking, suspending, or dissolving the Cortes. The 
members will not be held responsible for any language they may 
use in discharge of their duties as such.. No time is fixed for the 
assembling of the Cortes. Another decree is soon to be published, 
regulating the mode of electing Deputies to the Lower Chamber. 

This decree is accompanied by a long and elaborate state paper; 
drawn up by Martinez pg La Rosa, in which the reasons for 
summoning the Cortes are detailed, and the necessity and advan- 
tage of such a measure insisted upon. The nature,of the duties 
to be performed by the Legislative body is also sketched. 

The report of the change in the Spanish Ministry, which was 
copied into all our Daily Papers on French authority, was pre 
mature. M. Burgos has been seized with an attack of apoplexy; 
and his retirement was immediately expected, but had not actually 
taken place when the last accounts were despatched from Madrid. 

There are reports, as usual, of hard but indecisive fighting in 
the Northern Provinces. As yet they want confirmation. 





It is stated on good authority, that a treaty has been concluded 
between England, France, Spain, and Portugal, for putting an 
end to the civil war now raging in both countries, by the prompt 
expulsion of both Don Carxtos and Don Micuet. No interfer- 
ence with the internal concerns of either Spain or:Portugal is 
contemplated. This at.all events is said to be the policy: of the 
French and British Cabinets, of Louis Paitir and Earl Grey. 
We have no doubt that if such is his will, the French King makes 
his representative at Lisbon act accordingly; but poor Earl Grey 
allows Lord PALMERsTON to thwart his wishes, and to instruct 
Lord Howarp pE WaLDEN to affront Don Pepro by abusing his 
Minister, Sinva CARVALHO, and denouncing him as the enemy of 
England. This irritates Don Pepro, but does not produce the 
removal of CarvALHO. What must foreigners think of the vigour 
of the British Premier, or the concord of his Cabinet, when such 
proceedings are tolerated ? 

The warlike movements in Portugal have not been very import- 
ant. The Miguelites made a spirited attack on St. Ubes on the 
12th intstant, but were driven back with loss. 


The Belgian Ministry have been checked in their arbitrary 
proceedings against foreigners residing in the country, a number 
of whom have been expelled without legal sanction. The Court 
of Brussels has determined that the Government has not the 
power to send foreigners domiciled in Belgium out of the country 
at twenty-four hours’ notice on its own good pleasure. The Court 
of Antwerp, however, has come to a different decision. 

Explanations have been given in the Belgian Chamber of Re- 
presentatives, by the Minister of the Interior, of the causes which 
led to the late riots. This speech, and one by the Minister of 
Justice, relative to his proceedings against foreigners, were ordered 
to be printed, and were to be discussed on Wednesday last. The 
Ministers contend that they did all in their power to suppress the 
riots; but affirm that the garrison, which consisted of only 2300 
men scattered about the city, was confounded by the cries and out- 
rages of the mob. They estimate the damage at only about 
12,0002. 





American papers have been received to the 14th of March. The 
ferment about the Bank question was still raging. Mr. Wessrer, 
of Massachusetts, proposed in the Senate of the United States, 
either that the charter of the Bank should be renewed for a short 
period, to enable it to close its concerns without causing distress 
to the country; or that it should be rechartered, with certain mo- 
difications,. for fifteen or twenty years. The plan: of extending the 
charter for a season is said to have been well received; but nothing 
decisive was done regarding it. 





Bebates anv Proceedings in Parliament. 
I. Cuurcu-Rates. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, the order of the day having 
been read for the House going into. Committee on the subject of 
Church-rates, Lord. ALTHORP rose to explain the measure.of which he 
had given notice for effecting their abolition. He said, that the mode 
most agreeable to the Dissenters would be, to exempt them altogether 
from the payment ‘of rates ; but this mode would be detrimental to the 
Church ; and; if adopted, the number of professed Dissenters would be 
very much increased. Neither did he think that it would answer to do 
away with Church-rates altogether, and trust to the voluntary sub- 
scriptions of Churchmen for the repairs of churches. The measure he 
had to’propose was this. In lieu of the payment-of Church-rates, he 
would make a charge of 250,000/. a year on. the Land-tax. This money 
would ‘not be spent in aid of all the purposes to which Church-rates 





were now applied; but would be paid into the hands_of the Chureh 
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Commissioners (now only a temporary, but whieb it would Le necessary 
to make a permanent body), and be applied by them to repairing the 
churches simply. The chancel, now repaired by the Clergymen, 
would be repaired out of this fund; but in return, the Clergymen would: 
have to provide whatever else was necessary for charch worship. In 
reference to pews, he thought that they who had the use ‘of'them ought 
to keep them in repair. The system he proposed would require some 
new checks on parochial expenditure; and it was intended, that the 
Churchwardens and Clergymen should, with the assistance of the County 
Surveyor, estimate the quantity and cost of necessary repsirs, and re- 
port it to the Quarter-sessions; when the Magistrates, if satisfied on 
the points to which it referred, would give a certificate thereof, and the 
Commissioners, if in possession of the necessary funds, wevld then au- 
thorize the repairs to be done. It would be remembered that. the 
Church-rates averaged between 500,000/. and 600,000/, annually, It 
was therefore a great relief to reduce the amount to 250,000/.. The 
sum so supplied would of course lessen the amount capal le of being 
applied to the reduction of taxation; but he did not think that this 
would be objected to, when it was considered that he laid no new im- 
post, and relieved the community from a considerable burden. He 





could not imagine upon what grounds Mr. Hume intended to oppose | 


the measure. He thought it was one which ought to satisfy both 
Churchmen and Dissenters. Lord Althorp concluded by moving the 
following resolution. ’ 

“ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that from and after a time’to be fixed, the 


payment of Church-rates shall cease and determine ; that in lieu of them, his Majesty | 


be empowered to grant out of the proceeds of the Land-tax a sum not exceeding 
250,000. to be applied to the repair of parish-churehes, and parochial chapels.” 

Mr. Stantey, Lord Joun RussEtt, and Sir M. W. RiDtey, sup- 
ported the resolution,—on the ground that, in the first place, the feeling 
of the country was such that an alteration was absoluiely necessary ; 
and secondly, that by the plan proposed, very great relief would be 
afforded to the Dissenters, while ample care would be taken of the 
Church Establishment, which they were determined to maintain. Mr. 
STANLEY dwelt especially upon the benefit which would arise from 
the prevention of those parish squabbles which annually desecrated the 
house of God ; and insisted that those Members who had voted for the 
grant to Maynooth College out of the public funds, would not be jus~ 
tified in maintaining as‘a principle, that public money was not to be 
voted in support of the Church of England. Sir Rogert IneGtis said, 


that every person had bought his. property subject to them; and there- 
fore, whether Churchmen or Dissenters they had no right to object to 
the payment of them. Mr. Wyww said, that ifan Establishment was to 
be maintained, some fund should exist for repairing the churches. He 
would not pledge himself to support the Ministerial measure, but would 
vote for the preliminary resolution. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hume, Mr. Gissorne,. Mr. Winks, Mr. 
Divert, Mr. C. Fereusson; Mr. Harvey, Mr. Girton, Mr. Wat- 
trace, Mr. Ropinsonand Mr. Baines, warmly opposed the measure,— 
on the ground that it was a mere deception; that it gave no actual relief 
to the Dissenters, who objected Jess to the amount than to the prin- 
ciple of being compelled to pay for the support of a mode of worship 
which they disapproved ;-that the Church property was amply sufficient 
to furnish funds for repairing the churches ; at Te 





ast it was proper to | 


ascertain that such was not the facet, before the public money was voted | 


for this purpose. It was maintained that the measure would be still 
more unpopular than the Marriage Bill, especially in those places 
where the Church-rates had been altogether refused. It was unjust 
beyond measure to tax the Irish and Scotch for the repairs of English 
churches; and Mr. Wattace said he was sure the payment of the 
Land-tax would be resisted on that ground. The time was gone by 
when a Minister could cheat the people by making them pay indirectly 
what they refused to pay openly. 
Mr. Hume moved that the second part of the resolution should be 
expunged, and that it should stand thus—that “ aftera time to be fixed, 
the payment of Church-rates shall cease and determine.” The Com- 
mittee divided upon this amendment: for it, 140; against it, 256; 
Ministerial and Conservative majority, 116. 
_Mr. Wirxs moved that the Chairman report progress. Anocher 
division took place ; and the amendment was lost, by 263 to 136. The 
original resolution was then agreed to. 
There was some animated speaking in this debate. In reference 
to the best mode of supporting the Establishment, Mr. Hume said— 
If the clergy wished for a separate Establishment, let them give up their re- 
venues altogether, and Jet the Chancellor of the Exchequer put them into the 
Budget, and then let the House provide for the Bishops and all classes. of the 
Clergy in the way which should seem fit and proper and becoming to them. 
He did not wish to touch the revenues of the Church: not just yet. (Cheers 
and laughter.) They were not prepared for it yet. ( Continued laughter. ) 
He would tell the honourable gentlemen who cheered, that he never put for- 
ward a proposition which he did not hope to carry by convincing the House of 
the soundness and correctness of his views; and he did not, he repeated, think 
that they were yet prepared to receive a measure such as thet to which he 
had alluded. ( Continued laughter.) He now proposed, that if they made any 
change, it should be made upon an intelligible principle, and not such a confused 
and improper one.as that which had been recommended by the noble Jord. 
This new tax would operate most unequally— 
In Lancashire, for instance, the Land-tax amounted to 12,1222. per annum. 
In the poorer county of Norfolk, the Land-tax amounted to 65,7 3; in War- 
wickshire, it came to 25,0002. ; in Somerset, to 48,0002. From this'it was ob- 
vious that the tax must press very unjustly on certain portions of the country. 
Lord Althorp had made a very confused and complicated statement of that 
which ought to be a very simple thing. The principle on which he went was 
not good. The Dissenters had still to pay. ‘ 
Sir Rozerr Ineuis maintained that the Dissenters paid a mere trifle 
to the Chureh— 
The highest amount ever collected for Church-rate was 566,000U. Admitting 
the respectability of the Dissenters, he would ask any one whether they contri- 

uted a twentieth, he might say a fortieth, part of that sum? Taking. the 
landed rental of the country at 51,000,000. the Church-rate amounted to 3d. 
in the pound on thatsum. Now, he would ask Lord Althorp, whether he con- 


ceived that the Dissenters, taking the whole of their property into consideration, 
This being the case, the conclu- 


pial = inevitable—that it was not of the pecuniary burden the Dissenters com- 
dlained; 


Paid one-quarter of a farthing in the pound? 


but of being obliged to contribute to the support of the Church. How 








then would the situation of the Dissenters in, this respeet be, changed: by the 
plan? The only difference would be, that instead of paying the. rate: to the 
Churchwarden, they would have to pay it to the tax-collector. 

Lord Joun Russett said that the Church. of Rome was, but the: 
Church of England was not, intolerant— 

He maintained there might bea Church Establishment supported by the: State, 


and by compulsory payient, consistently with the maintenance of perfeot relix. 
gious freedom, and without in the slightest degree: violating the — of. 
conscience ; every one being permitted to prefer and adhere to that religious faith 
of which in his own conscience he approved.. With those opinions he had 
always gone along with the Protestant Dissenters of the country, in seeking: 
the removal of religious disabilities, but always with the firm conviction of ‘the 
necessity and advantage of an Established Church. 

Mr. Harvey alluded to the often-repeated promises of Ministers te 
redress all the real grievances of the Dissenters— 

Well, what was the ground of complaint urged by the Protestant Dissenters 
of England—that generous and disinterested body of men, to whom the present 
Government mainly owed their power, and to whose good feelings and support: 
they ought most respectfully to defer ? What was the grand objection which 
they urged? They objected, not to the paltry payment of the Church~ratésy 
even taking their annual amount at fully 600,0002., aggravated too by the man~ 
ner in which that sum was raised, and the profligate manner in which it was 
expended ; but they objected because, as Christians, taking the Bible as the basis 
of their faith and hope, as Protestant Dissenters they were-called on coercively 
to support a Church from whose doctrines and discipline, one or both, they con 
scientiously and disinterestedly differed. 

How were the Dissenting chapels kept up ?— 

Why, by the voluntary contributions of those who worshipped within their 
walls; and when the Member for Oxford University (Sir R. Inglis), entered 
into a comparison, for the purpose of showing that in point of numbers Diseen- 
ters were insignificant, and in point of wealth beneath consideration, it was yet 
found that that body of Christians who, contrasted with the Church of Eng- 
lund, might almost be considered beggarly in their resources, raised upwards of 
1,000,000. per annum by voluntary contributions for the erection and support 
of their own places of worship, and those who administered among them sacred 
things. But yet they were told that the Church of England—the pure Church 
—the essence of Christianity, as it was represented—if left to itself, would 
crumble beneath the weight of its own incumbent corruption, and that those 
who were now so eager for its legislative support would be the first to desert 
her. Where was the Attorney-General of England? (A laugh.) Where 
was the Solicitor-General? He repeated, where was the Attorney-General ? 


, | ( Renewed laughter), that he was not present to take instructions from Govern- 
that Church-rates were alien upon the land and other ‘property, and | ¢ eke; J 


ment to go into the Court of King’s Bench and wield that popular instrument 
of his authority—the filing a criminal. information against those who dared to 
whisper so foul a calumny against the Church as to say, that if Jeft'to theirewn 
inherent energies, the establishment they were attached to, the articles they re- 
vered, and the doctrines they loved, and the buildings they held so sacred, would 
at once become crumbling mockeries of a starving Christianity. —- 

2. Apmission oF DissenrERS To University DEGREES. 

The attention of the House of Peers was again called to this subject 
on Monday, by the Duke of GLoucrestER ; who presented the petition 
(which he was said, by mistake, to have presented last Friday) against 
the admission of Dissenters to’ University honours, from 258 resident 
members of the University of Cambridge, or now assembled there. 
He said that he was informed by the Vice- Chancellor, to whom he had 
written for information on the subject, that the former petition, signed 
by Professor Sedgwick and the sixty-three other gentlemen, had been 
got up with much secrecy and despatch. The Duke was very much 
surprised when he heard of it, and absented himself from the House 
when it was to be presented; as he was not prepared to speak posi» 
tively as to the sentiments of the University on the subject. He had 
now very great satisfaction in presenting a petition much more nume~ 
rously signed, of a directly contrary tendency to that which Earl Grey 
had presented. The Duke then enlarged upon the difficulties and dans 
gers attending the admission of Dissenters to University honours; and 
concluded by saying that he had another petition of a similar kind to 
present from 755 out of the 1100 Bachelors and Undergraduates of. the 
University, 

The first petition was read; and the Duke observed that it was 
signed by 11 Heads of Houses, 8 Professors, and 29 Tutors. The 
second petiticn was then presented and read. 

Earl Grey said, that as an opportunity would soon be afforded of 
discussing the subject of the petition again, he would not then enter into 
the general argument. He considered it quite impossible, that if there 
were any danger to the Church or the Universities in granting the 
prayer of those who wished to admit Dissenters to University degrees, 
so many learned and pious individuals would have signed a petition to 
that effect. As respected the members who had signed the petition just 
presented, he would observe, that 258 far exceeded the number of those 
members of the University who resided in Cambridge. There were 
193 members of the Senate resident in the University. Of these, 63 
had signed the first petition, seven mort who had not signed, concurred 
in it, and there were others who were quite indifferent on the subject. 
Of those who had signed the present petition, 108 were not resident 
members; and if those 108 were deducted, it would be found that there 
was not so very large a majority of the resident members as might be 
supposed from the Duke’s statement. He was himself still of opinion, 
that if the prayer of the first petition was granted, the Church would be 
strengthened, not endangered. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON spoke briefly in support of the petition. 
He observed, that as regarded degrees in medicine, law, and science, 
there were other modes of redress open to the Dissenters than those 
which they now sought. If the measure, recently introduced to the 
other House, shculd become law, they must take leave of the union 
of Church and State ; if indeed the existence of Christianity itself (#0 
the reporters understood the Duke to say) were not endangered. 

Lord Brovcuam said, he would abstain from discussing the subject 
which had been introduced with such singular ability by the Duke of 
Gloucester ; but there were one or: two points which he could not 
suffer to pass without observation. Both the Dukes of Gloucester and 
Wellington had taken one line of argument, which he entirely approved 
of—a sort of tertium quid, if he might use the expression—both the 
noble persons who represented the Universities being learned aswell 
as gallant officers. Why, said they, visit an innocent party with punish- 
ment? there are modes by ovbich relief to the Dissenters might be 
given without inflicting injury on the Church. The meaning of this 
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wer of conferring degrees.” (Laugh- 
ter, and cries of “No, no!") That was his gloss, his interpretation of 
their line of argument. He agreed in that view of the subject ; but if 
it were not taken by other parties, mark the scandalous injustice which 
would ensue; if the learned bodies referred to declared, “* We object to 
making Dissenters Doctors—we wont make Doctors of them ; and 
you of the London University, who don't differ with the Dissenters 
about the worship of God, and are willing to make them Doctors. if 
ir had the power—you shan’t have any such power.” What was this 

ut the grossest injustice—the acme of Collegiate monopoly? It had 
been said that Sir Isaac Newton did not object to subscribe to the Thirty- 
nine Articles; but as Sir Isaac must have matriculated during the days 
of the Commonwealth, it was not very likely that subscription to the 
Articles was rigidly exacted then. It was urged that Dissenters, if ad- 
mitted to degrees, would have an influence in the distribution of cleri- 
eal patronage ; but they who made use of this argument, strained at a 
gnat and swallowed a camel, The Lord Chancellor had eight or nine 
hundred livings in his gift, and eighteen or twenty Cathedral stalls ; 
but he never subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles. Lord Lyndhurst 
might have subscribed them at Cambridge, but not as Chancellor. 
Lord Erskine and Lord Loughborough never subscribed them. Lord 
Erskine belonged to one of the most noted Presbyterian families that 
ever took the Solemn League and Covenant—he came of a good Pres- 
byterian stock. The Lord Chancellor, the Chancellor of the Dutchy 
of Lancaster, even the Premier might te Dissenters. What folly was 
it then to suppose that the admission of half-a-dozen Dissenters into 
the University Senate-house would endanger the Church? 

The Duke of WELLINGTON complained that he had been misrepre- 
sented. The Universities, in the petitions before the House, did not 
ebject to other bodies granting degrees, but to their bearing the same 
title as theirs; thus committing a fraud upon the world and upon those 
learned bodies. There was no objection to the Dissenters enjoying 
such honours as courts of law or medicine could confer. 

The Bishop of Lonpon thought highly of many Dissenters, who 
were ornaments to society; but would persist in excluding them from 
pervileges which belonged of right solely to members of the Established 

urch. 

The Bishop of GLovcester, in reference to what had been said of 
Sir Isaac Newton, observed that he had been appointed one of the 
Committee to maintain the right of his University to resist the order 
of James the Second for conferring a degree on Father Francis. 


The Bishop of Exeter adverted to the practice of requiring sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles from students before entering the 
University of Oxford. This practice had been termed a solemn 
mockery. There were grounds for the censure, if the subscription 
signified that the party signing fully understood the Articles, and pro- 
fessed to believe them on examination; but it meant no such thing; 
and was simply tantamount to a declaration that the subscribers were 
members of the Church of England. That this was a correct view of 
the subject, was proved by the fact, that instruction in the Articles 
became a primary point in the education of students, who had been fre- 
quently refused degrees in consequence of not understanding the 
Articlas of religion. 

Lord Brovcuam expressed his astonishment at the speech of Bishop 
Phillpots ; whose casuistry he would not attempt to follow, for he was 
not certain that he understood it. But if subscription did not mean 
what it professed to mean,—if it meant whatever casuists might be 
pleased to term it,—if he might disbelieve any part or parcel of that 
whieh he professed his readiness to believe at all hazards,—if he might 
begin by subscribing to certain articles, and afterwards be at liberty to 
learn what those articles meant,—a more clumsy invention was never 
struck out by human brain, lay or clerical, academic or barbarous, than 
to make a man, who was only called upon to state his belief of one 
article, swear that he believed in thirty-nine other articles. He always 
disliked the doctrine of subscription—always thought itja cloak for 
hypocrisy, a measure of jesuitism and casuistry, a trap for tender con- 
seiences, a desecration of the holiest objects. But it now appeared 
before his eyes as a degree of desecration, a refinement of subtilty, as 
a device of jesuitism and casuistry, as a cloak for hypocrisy of the vilest 
aud coarsest nature, as a— 

The Marquis of Satissury rose to order, Lord Brougham was only 
entitled to explain; but here he was wandering. far beyond it, and at- 
tacking observations which had come from the bench of Bishops. 

Lord BroucHam—* It would be a good rule if noble lords who 
ealled others to order would catch some glimpse, some faint glimmer 
of the meaning of those whom they interrupted. (Cries of ** Order !”) 
Tam speaking in explanation. (‘ Order, order!”) Well, I will move 
an umendment. ( Order, ordeg !”) I will move it in what part of 
my speech I like best. I have aright to be heard in explanation. 

Lord Wynford and another Peer rose together. Lord Wynrorp 
said, that in that stage of the debate Lord Brougham could not move 
his amendment. He appealed to him as the ‘* Doctor of all order,” to 
see that the orders and regulations of the House were observed. 

The confusion now became very great. Several Peers attempted 
to speak. At last the Duke of RicumMonp obtained a hearing. He 
contended that Lord Brougham had been personally alluded to, and, 
according to the customs of the House, had a right to be heard, even 
though he did not confine himself strictly to explanation. The Duke 
of Wellington had spoken twice already in this very debate. Lord 
Brougham had been called the “* Doctor of Order,” but he had no more 
claim than any otber member to take upon himself the care of the orders 
of the House. The Duke moved that the debate be adjourned. 

Several Peers attempted to speak, but were prevented by Lord 
BrovcuamM; who, sitting upon the woolsack, insisted that, in point of 
form, he must now put the questivn of adjournment. While he was 
putting the question, he glided off the woolsack, and took his stand on 
the floor of the House. He immediately claimed his right to speak on 
the whole question, but said that he should waive it. An explanation 
was always considered a privileged second speech; and the Duke of 
Wellington had made a second speech that evening. As to what had 
fallen from Lord Wynford, he said, that when. Lord. Wynford reached 


was, ‘‘ Give to other bodies the 


that seat on the woolsack which he so highly merited, and, perhaps so ' 


ardently coveted, hé hoped he would not find him treating the Chan- 
cellor, as he was treated, not as the Doctor, but the tyrant of order. 

The Dukeof WELLINGTON, maintained that, unlike Lord Brougham’s, 
his speech was strictly in explanation, 

Lord Broveuam said, that he had observed as a judge, that it by no 
means followed because an individual denied an act, that he had not 
been guilty of it. 

The Duke of WetutncrTon reiterated his former assertion, 

After a few words of explanation from the Bishop of Exeter (who 
compared the subscription to the Articles to a child's repeating the 
Creed), Lord Lonponperry expressed his surprise at the extremely 
uncourteous treatment of the Duke of Wellington by Lord Brougham, 

Lord Brovcuam said, that if Lord Londonderry wished to make a 
quarrel between “the two Chancellors” (the Lord Chancellor and the 
Chancellor of Oxford University), he would not sueceed. Both he 
and the Duke had lived long enough to know the material difference 
between a denial of fact, and a denial of opinion. 

The Duke of GLovucesrer spoke a few words, and the petition was 
laid on the table. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Gou.surn presented a similar petition in the 
House of Commons. 

3. JewisH DisasiLities. 

On the motion of Mr. Roserr Grant, the House went into Com- 
mittee on Thursday, to consider the civil disabilities of the Jews. Sir 
R. Inciis and Mr. A. Jounstone divided the House against the mo- 
tion: for it, 53; against it, only 9. The resolution, on which to found 
a bill, was then agreed to in Committee; the report was brought up, 
and ordered to be considered the next day. 


4. RerEAL or THE Union. 

The number of Members present in the House on Tuesday was un- 
usually great. Many petitions were presented, by Mr. O’Connell and 
other Irish Members, for the Repeal of the Union; and one by Colo- 
nel Verner against it. Mr. O’ConNnewt was then called upon by the 
Speaker. He commenced his argument by asserting, that there never 
was a greater mistake than the supposition that Ireland had ever been 
rightfully subjugated to England. It happened only a few days ago, 
that a gentleman accosted him in the Lobby of the House, to this effect 
—that the Canadas were endeavouring to escape us; America had es- 
caped us; but Ireland should not. It was this spirit of domination 
which he regarded as the greatest bane to the welfare of both Ireland 
and England, and as the source of all the evils which had been inflicted 
on his country. It should be his first object to prove, that England 
had no title to Ireland by subjugation; and then to see whether any 
title which she did possess was obtained before or subsequently to the 
Union. He would beas brief as he could on these points ; for no man 
was more fully aware than himself, that he had a most unwilling audi- 
tory. Two hundred and twenty years had elapsed since Ireland was 
recognized as a portion of the dominions of the British monarch. In 
1614, the distinction between English and Irish subjects was put an end 
to. The Irish had previously applied, in the year 1246, in the reign of 
Heury the Third, and in 1278, under Edward the First, to have the 
protection of British laws extended to them. Subsequently, in the 
reigns of Richard the Second, Henry the Eighth, and [lizabeth, si- 
milar applications were made ; but the Barons, fearful that their atro- 
cities in Ireland would be put a stop to, successfully resisted them. In 
the interval mentioned, from Henry the Third to Elizabeth, the right 
of Ireland to a separate Legislature was recognized, and the Parliament 
of the Pale was formed—a Parliament of British subjects. The Irish 
wished to be subjects of the Monarch, but to have a distinct Parliament 
from the English. At length, in the reign of James the First, the in~ 
habitants of Ireland were amalgamated under one Government. In 
this process, atrocities of the most horrible kind were perpetrated, such 
as the conduct of the Spaniards in America could not equal. Mr. 
O’Connell here read several passages from the works of Protestant 
historians, detailing some of the crimes which English chieftains com- 
mitted in order to gain possession of the lands and property of the 
native Irish. Previously to 1614, there was no right of domination on 
the part of England pretended to. That period must be fixed upon as 
the real one of the subjugation of Ireland. Still, however, she pos- 
sessed her Parliament, nominally independent; and her clear title to 
it was undisputed. In 1778, the first act was passed relaxing the penal 
laws. Then Ireland began to flourish. In 1782, her right to full le- 
gislative and judicial independence was acknowledged. Never was 
there a revolution so glorious and so stainless as that, or se ennobling 
to those who achieved it. Mr. O’Connell proceeded to quote from 
the King’s message to the Irish Parliament, and the reply of the Irish 
Parliament drawn up by Mr. Grattan, in which it was distinctly as- 
serted, that “ the kingdom of Ireland was a distinct kingdom, with a 
Parliament of her own, the sole Legislature thereof.” These were 
the sentiments of the nation. The address which embodied them 
proceeded from the Irish gentry, the heads of the Protestant families. 

Ob, there was many and many a name among them, which was then regarded 
with affection, and now lived in the recollection of the Irish people. Many and 
many a man dwelt with pride and exultation on the circumstance that his father 
or his grandfather had voted for this address. He had known this recollection 
| soften the violence of political animosity: he had known much forgiven to the 
| descendants of that band of patriots. The liberty of Ireland was nobly asserted : 
they had not forfeited it, they had not given it up ; it was their charter then, it 
was their charter now ; and it could no more be blotted out of their recollection 
than it could out of their affections. 

The English Parliament passed an act renouncing all right of inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of Ireland, and the Irish Parliament 
one denying that such right had ever existed. He admitted that much 
evil might be laid to the charge of the Irish Parliament, but denied 
that it had done any thing like so much to be ashamed of as the English 
Parliament. In proof of this, he instanced the approval of the Wal- 
cheren expedition, the vote that a pound-note and a shilling were equal 
to a guinea, and the conduct of the British Parliament on the Regency 
question, as contrasted with that of the Irish © Parliament. He 
then proceeded to enlarge upon the rapid growth of Irish prosperity 
from 1782 till the year of the Rebellion. In 1797, the value of linens 
' exported was three millions, and of cattle and‘corn between two and 
three millions. He quoted trom the speeches of Lord Clare, Lord 
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Plunkett, Mr. Foster, Mr. Pitt, and Earl Grey, passages’ confirma- 
tory of the prosperous state of Ireland during that period. He chal- 
lenged the right of the Parliaments of the two countries to effect so 
violent a change as that brought about-by the Union. — A legislature 
eould make laws, but not legislatures. He made quotations from 
writings of Locke: and the speeches of Mr. Saurin, to prove that the 
ablest men were of this opinion. The same thing had been said in 
extremely strong language (which Mr. O'Connell quoted) by Lord 
Plunkett and Earl Grey, who had told the people of Ireland to wait 
for a fit opportunity to recover their rights. He denied that the Act 
of Union was an international compact ; and said he would prove that 
there never before were such enormities committed as those by 
which the Union was brought about. The chief means by which that 
act was consummated were intimidation, bribery, corruption, treachery, 
and blood. 

He would show that rebellion was fomented, that divisions were kept up, that 
religion was distorted from its high and holy purposes, and perverted into an 
instrument of discord and assassination ; he would trace these calamities to the 
promoters of the Union, to effect which they set the Catholic against the Protestant 
and the Protestant against the Catholic, and made the country one universal 
bedlam, on purpose that they’ might assume the office of keeper, and turn it to 
their own profit and emolument. Could they then call the union effected by 
such means, a contract ? 

Thereally most powerful motive to effect the Union was, he had no 
doubt, a financial one. England owed 420,000,0002 Ireland only 
26,000,000. ; yet Ireland was called on to hand over her resources to a 
nation by which she had been uniformly oppressed. Chief Justice Bushe 
had declared in the Irish Parliament, that England sought to carry the 
Union from intolerance of the prosperity of Ireland. In this light the 
nation regarded it at the time; and in this light it was regarded by 
Earl Grey. 

«“ Twenty-seven counties (said his Lordship) have petitioned against the 
measure. The petition from the county of Down is signed by upwards of 
17,000 respectable independent men, and all the others are in a similar propor- 
tion. Dublin petitioned under the great seal of the city, and each of the corpo- 
rations in it followed the example. Drogheda petitioned against the Union, and 
almost every other town in the kingdom in like manner testified its disapproba- 
tion. Those in favour of the measure, possessing great influence in the country, 
obtained a few counter- petitions; yet, though the petition from Down was 
signed by 17,000, the counter-petition was signed only by 415. Though there 
were 707,000 who had signed petitions against the measure, the total number of 
those who declared themselves in favour of it did not exceed 3,000; and many 
of these even only prayed that the measure might be discussed. If the facts [ 
state are true, and I challenge any man to falsify them, could a nation in more 
direct terms express its disapprobation of a political measure than Ireland lias of 
a legislative union with Great Britain? In fact, the nation is nearly unani- 
mous, and this great majority is composed, not of fanatics, bigots, or Jacobins, 
but of the most respectable in every class of the community.” 

Vast armies were required to compel the Irish to submit. Whena 
rebellion threatened to explode in 1797, the military force ainounted to 
78,994 men ; in 1798, after the rebellion had been put down, it amounted 
to 91,000; in 1799, to 114,000; andin 1800, to 129,215 men. These 
armies were employed to put down public meetings, and stifle resist- 
ance to the Union as far as practicable. In 1797, the army was com- 
manded by Sir Ralph Abercromby, who found it in a most disorganized 
state. Military licentiousness had, in fact, been encouraged to goad 
the country into rebellion, in order that the Union might be more easily 
carried. ‘Chere was evidence that the Government had the best in- 
formation as to the proceedings of the disaffected, and could have nipped 
the rebellion in its bud, had such been its policy. The Union had 
been procured by the familiar use of torment, by the dread of the mili- 
tary, and by corrupting the members of the Irish Parliament. Mr. 
Grattan told Lord Castlereagh to his face, that three millions had been 
given to carry the Union; and he was not contradicted. Thirty-seven 
peerages were given, eight lawyers were made judges ; twelve bishops, 
and a frightful number of admirals and generals, were made for Union 
votes. A million was illegally granted to the owners of rotten bo- 
roughs disfranchised ; of which Lord Shannon received 35,0001. for bis 
share, and another peer 45,000/. for his. It was arranged that two- 
seventeenths of the national expenditure should be defrayed by Ireland: 
only half of this was the fair proportion. A statement had been made 
of the number of millions paid by England for Ireland; but this was 
done only because Ireland had been taxed more than she could bear. 
The United Parliament added five millions to her taxation, and in this 
way rendered her revenue less productive. Had Ireland been placed under 
water for twenty-four years, she would have been saved an expenditure 
of 219,000,000. He saw by some papers on the table, which had been 
laid there by Mr. Rice, that Ireland had obtained a bonus of 
39,000,000/., in consequence of the difference between Irish and Eng- 
lish rates of duty. If that were the case, it was an argument in his 
favour ; for it proved that Ireland had gained by her Parliament having 
imposed lower rates of duty than the English Parliament. He found 
that 47,000,000/. of war-taxes had been reduced in England, but only 
1,500,0U0/. in Ireland. The basis of taxation was unjust to Ireland. 
Among the other consequences of the Union, were the Insurrection 
Act, which had prevented the Irish enjoying the advantages of the 
English constitution for twenty years, the absenteeism of the great 

roprietors, and the pauperism and emigration of the labourers, It 

ad beer said that the imports and exports of Ireland had increased 
since the Union; but how? By import of manufactured goods and the 
export of food. The effect of this in Ireland was visible. Were he 
there, all that he should have to say would be, “ Circumspice.” He 
thought that he had said enough to justify the House in granting the 
inquiry he asked for. He was a sincere friend to the British con- 
nexion; and advocated repeal because he thought it would prevent 
Separation. It was his eventual object to propose that a federal con- 
nexion should be established between the two countries. 

In the restoration of the Parliament little difficulty would be found. They 
had the King, they hud the Lords ; it” would only be necessary to fix an Irish 
House of Commons upon the basis of the Reform Act, a basis which the uni- 
versal Irish people would receive and sanction. To sum up in a few words the 
substance of what he had addressed to the House: he had shown the effect of the 


rion upon trade and manufactures, upon iniports and exports. on the labourers 
and artisans of both countries, on the morals of both, on the spirit of liberty and 
national independence—he had shown the possible effect of the Union on the 
question of total separation—hbe had shown the facility with which the federal 








connexion might be formed—and he had shown the ease with which Ireland 
could be by: a Parliament of its own instead of a despotic rule. Eng- 
land, be had shown, had not made Ireland happy or done her Justice ; and new, 
in the name of Ireland, he called for a restoration of her Parliament. He con- 
cluded by moving for a ‘ Select Committee to inquire and report on the means 
by which the dissolution of the Parliament of qreland was effected; on the 
effects of that measure upon Ireland, and upon the labourers in husbandry and 
operatives in manufactures in England ; and on the probable consequences of 
continuing the legislative Union between both countries.” 

When Mr. O’Connell concluded his long speech, it was almost mid- 
night. Mr. Srrine Rice said he was ready to go on, if the House 
wished it; but it was agreed to adjourn the debate. 

On Wednesday, the order of the day having been read for resuming it, 
Mr. Sprinc Rick commenced his reply to Mr. O’ Connell ; whose absence 
from the House (occasioned by indisposition) he very much regretted, 
though he would assure Mr. O’Connell and his friends, that he would 
say nothing in his absence which he should not be equally ready to say 
were he in his place. Mr. Rice then proceeded to remark upon the 
substitution of the motion for a Committee of Inquiry, instead of that 
which Mr. O’Connell had originally given notice of. The object of 
that manceuvre was too palpable for any one to be taken in by it. Mr. 
O'Connell bad indeed himself openly avowed that he expected by his 
change of motion to gain a few more votes. But it was fit that the 
Members for Great Britain should be made aware that any person whe 
voted for this motion for aCommittee would be immediately proclaimed 
a decided Repealer in Ireland. Mr. O’Connell had supplied a com- 
mentary on its own motion in its present form. At the Dungarvan 
election, Mr. Barron, the unsuccessful candidate, had professed his wil- 
lingness to vote for a committee of inquiry; but Mr. O’Connell de- 
nounced this offer as a most gross attempt at delusion, and told the 
Dungarvan Repealers that it was an insult to their understandings to 
suppose that they could be taken in by so flimsy and futile an expedient. 
Yet now, all that Mr. O’Connell himself pretended to ask for was in- 
quiry. Mr. Rice then defended himself from the charge which his 
opponent had advanced respecting the preparation of papers which 
both had moved for at the same time. The fact was, that Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s papers were got ready before his own. He thenstated the nature 
of the amendment which he intended to move. He would not meet 
the question by a simple negative: he would propose as a resolution 
that Parliament would persevere in the course hitherto pursued of 
giving the best attention to the affairs of Ireland, and of striving to 
promote her interests, and that Parliament would strenuously maint ain 
the Legislative Union between the two countries, for reasons which 
would be stated. He then would propose that these resolutions should 
be communicated to the other House of Parliament for their coneur- 
rence in the shape of an address to the King, and that the answer ef 
his Majesty should be communicated to both Houses. This was an 
unusual step; but he would say, that if any man proposed to dismem- 
ber the State, and to deprive it of the power which Union conveys, rt 
became the duty of the Legislature strongiy to express their opinion 
upon it; and when the individual who brought forward such a proposi- 
tion did so for the sake of creating agitation, it was a gross abandon- 
ment of duty not to express that opinion in strong terms. Mr. Rice 
then proceeded to comment upon Mr. O’Connell’s quotations from the 
early history of Ireland, and the accounts of the atrocities committed 
by British invaders; all of which, he contended, were utterly beside 
the real question, and could only have been introduced for the sake of 
creating an effect out of doors. He quoted some passages from the 
letters of Burke, who condemned this practice of raking up old griey- 
ances, after England had shown the disposition to behave better to- 
wards Ireland. Mr. O'Connell had laboured excessively to prove that 

England had no right to the domination of Ireland. Who said she 
had? Whoclaimed that right? Who governed Ireland? Wasit not 
the Legislature of the United Kingdom? and who would say that Ire- 
Jand was not well represented here? He then referred to the conduct 
of the Irish Parliament, and of the leading Irishmen on the popular 
side in 1782, and to the subsequent attempt of the Irish Volunteers, in 
1783, to overawe the proceedings of that Parliament. Even in those 
glorious days, the constitution was in imminent danger, and was orly 
saved by the prudence of Lord Charlemont, Grattan, and a few others. 
In the interval from the declaration of the independence of the Irish 
Legislature to the Union, the dangers which arose were very serious 

There was a dispute between Ireland and Portugal, and there might 
have been a war in which England was not called upon to join. Ther 
came the Regency question, and it might have happened that there 
would have been distinct Sovereigns in the two countries. Of all 
Parliaments, the Irish Parliaments of those days were undoubtedly the 
worst. There was a Committee called the “ Scrambling Committee, 

in which the members, under pretence of voting money for public ser- 
vices, each scrambled for the largest share. The Irish Parliament was 
called the “ Family of Jobs.” Mr. Rice dwelt some time on the open 
undisguised profligacy of the Irish Parliament; and quoted from 
the specches of Grattan, in confirmation of his opinion that 
it effected no good for the Irish nation. He utterly denied 
the assertion that the Legislatures of Great Britain and Ireland were 
not coinpetent to form the Union. Were the Irish Members willing 
to carly out the argument against the legality of the Union? By se 
doing, they would be obliged to admit, that as far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform were null 
and void. As for the declarations of Lord Grey, Lord Plunkett, and 
others, at the time of the Union, he regarded them as mere rubbish—s 
bundle of trash. It had nothing to do with the settlement of the ques- 
tion in dispute now. It was remarkable, that about fifty years after 
the Union with Scotland, the Earl of Islay brought forward a motie» 
for its repeal, on the ground that Scotland had been unfairly treated %r 

the financial arrangements. Lord Islay said, that unless the Union 
were dissolved, Scotland would become the most miserable nation on 
the face of the earth. But what did the Scotch think now? There 
was not a Scotchman, out of Bedlam, from the borders to the 
Orkneys, who, were he asked whether the Union should be dissolved, 
would not tell the querist to go to bed. Nor would a long period 
elapse ere Irishmen would view the question of the dissolution of their 
Union with England in the same light. After adverting to some of 
the events of the Irish Rebellion, and denying in strong terms that the 
Government of the day had fomented it, Mr. Rice went.on to show 
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what had becu cone fer Ireland or the United Parliament; .and con- | 


trasted its proceedings with those of the Irish Legislature, whese mo. 
tions for inquiry into the distresses of the people never ended-in grants 
of money, but in idle talk. Fro: 1801 to 1884, sixty-one Committees 
bad sat upon Irish affuirs, Ireland had been allowed a free trade in 
¢orn and butter with England. iler banking laws had been amended 
~~a, most important benefit. ‘fhe yrand jury laws had been amended. 
Half a million had been granted for public works. The Vestry Cess 
had, been abolished, and a survey of the whole country ordered. Tithes 
were to he commuted ; and however some Irish Members might sneer 
at this, he could tell them, that in 1789, Mr. Grattan in the Irish 
Parliament, had introduced a measure. for the commutation, not the 
abolition, of tithes. ‘Lhen the sivecures in the Irish Law Courts had 
been abolished. Houses of industry, hospitals, dispensaries, savings 
banks, and friendly societies had all been established by acts of the 
imperial Parliament. At the time of the Union, the ignorance of the 
tower classes was deplorable, but the Irish Parliament had done nothing 
to remove it. Now, upwards of 560,000 children were in the course 
of education. Mr. Rice referred.to the state of the Irish constituen- 
ies previously to the Reform Bill, and pointed out the benefits which 
had accrued to Irelaud from that measure. He quoted statements of 
the money granted for public works, employment of the poor, and 
encouragement of manufactures, which were uniformly more liberal to 
Treland than to England and Scotland. Surcly the disposition of the 
English Parliament towards Ireland was not to be gathered from the 
Distraining of Crops Act and the Coercion Bill. Mr. O'Connell had 
committed a great mistake in supposing that Ireland derived no benefit 
from the repeal of taxes in England. Were there no taxes prejudicial 
to the Irish poor in existence previously to the Union? What was 
bearth-money, but a tax felt in every cottage in Ireland, by those who 
had actually no property? There were no direct taxes paid by the poor 
now; they were taxed indirectly in the consumption of certain articles. 
There had been an enormous bulk of taxation paid by Great Britain 
ever and above the proportion paid by Ireland; and Mr. Rice entered 
into several details to prove that many taxes paid by the English were 
never extended to Ireland,—such as the Income-tax, und the duties 
on beer, bricks, soap, glass, and starch. There were others—such as 
the Stamp and Legacy duties—where the duties paid in Ireland were 
only half of those levied in England. Enormous grants had been 
made to Ireland since the Union. For its charitable and litera’y insti- 
tutions, no less than 4,225,000/. ; for the encouragement of her manu- 
factures, 1,340,000/. ; for public works, 3,162,000/. With respect to 
the proportions of taxation paid on either side the Channel, he would 
say, that whether that of two-seventeenths, as mentioned by Mr. 
O'Connell, was unfair or not to Ireland, was of little moment, for it 
had been completely set aside ; and the variation had been altogether in 
favour of Ireland. Mr. Rice read tables of the Irish Income and Ex- 
penditure, from which it appeared, that in 1801 the deficiency 
nearly doubled the ordinary revenue, which was 2,492,729/.; but in 
1817, the revenue was 4,209, LOO/., and the deficiency little more than in 
1801, or 4,300,305/. After entering into several other financial details, 
proving that Ireland had gained to a very great extent by the arrange- 
ment respecting the National Debt which was made atthe time of the 
Union, Mr. Rice went on to argue from the great increase which had 
taken place in the imports, exports, shipping, avd manufactures of Ire- 
Jand, since 1800, that there could be no question as to the advantages 
the country had reaped from the Union. He also showed, thut the trade 
and manufactures of Ireland, from 1780 to 1797, were frequently ina 
state of extreme depression. Now the cotton, silk, linen, leather, and 











rter trades, and the manufacture of machinery, were flourishing. He | 


wished the Members of that House who were porter-brewers wouid be 
eontént with exporting their manufactured article, and refrain from the 
composition of inflammatory harangues. He would now advert to the 
condition of the city of Dublin, which it was affirmed had been so much 
injured by the Union. ‘There was unquestionable evidence, in the first 
place, to prove that in 1780 the working classes in Dublin were ina 
state of the most wretched poverty, and that a year or two before the 
Union they were by no means better off. But what had occurred since ? 

The number of houses built in Dublin, from 1800 till 1834, amounted to 
2213. But it might be said those houses were of a humble and wretched de- 
scription. Now tS had prepared a valuation of the 17,524 houses in Dublin, 
the rental of which amounted to 704,757/., or 401. per -house; and the annual 
house rental added to Dublin since the Union amounted to 128,5201. Was this, 
he would ask, another proof of the increased poverty of the town? If exports 
and imports greatly increased betokened poverty, would it be said that such large 
additions to the buildings of the town, together with a vasily improved rental, 
was another index of national degeneracy? Upon streets in Dublin a sum of 
G1,000/. Lad been expended. 

But this improvement was not confined to Dublin. It ran through 
Limerick, Be!fast, and all the towns of Ireland. The wretchedness of 
the Irish agricultural population had been vastly exaggerated ; as would 
appear by a reference to the evidence given before the Agricultural 
Committee of 1830. The total amount of property passing by probate 
in Ireland had increased since 1819 from 2,000,000/. to 3,612,0002. In 
the year 1825, an act had been passed to allow of the transfer of stock 
from England to Ireland, for the sake of facilitating the payment of in- 
terest; and no less than sixteen millions were transferred to Irish ac- 
eeunt. During the last year, the sums paid into the Savings Banks 
amounted to 349,000L while the amount drawn out was only 252,000/. 
There were no Assessed Taxes in Ireland; but the duty on wrought 
plate bud risen, cn an average of three years, from 1801-2.3 to 
£827-8-9, one hundred und ninety-seven per cent. At the Union, 
there was only one Catholic chapel of any extent in Dublin; now there 
are eight or nine, which must have cost 40,000/. The internal traffic 
of the country had been greatly augmented y as was proved by the ton- 
mage on the Grand, Royal, and Borough Canals. On the first, there 
had been an increase, ducing the last ten years, of 62 per cent. ; on the 
second, of G1; on the third, of 49 per cent, 

in his peroration, he exhorted the House to act as if the honour, 
fiberty, and happiness of the country depended on their conduct. He 
eould not do better than quote the dying words of Grattan—* I most 
strongly recommend, that the two countries should never separate, and 
that Ireland should never seek for any connexion except that with 
Great Britain.” 

Mr. Rice then took out a paper, supposing it to be his amendment ; 





but it prove to be something else, and he was unable to find the right 
document. ‘This oecasioned a good deal uf laughter in the House and 
bustle on the ‘Treasury bench; in the midst of which Mr. Rice: re- 
commenced speaking, in order to give his colleagues an opportunity of 
finding the lost paper. After quoting some of the more violent pas- 
sages from Mr. O’Connell’s speech, and pointing out their manifest 
tendency to produce agitation in Ireland, the paper not having been 
found, he concluded by apologizing to the House, and stating the sub- 
stance of the amendment he intended to move. 

Mr. Fersus O’Connor moved the adjournment of the debate; but 
the Speaker said, the amendment had not been seconded. Mr. 
Emerson TENNANT seconded the amendment; and immediately 
moved the adjournment ; by which he, and not Mr. O’Connor, secured 
the privilege of commencing the debate next day. This defeat of 
Mr. O’Connor occasioned considerable merriment. 

On Thursday, before the debate was resumed, some conversation oc- 
curred respecting an assertion of Mr. O’Connell, in his speech on 
Tuesday, that one of the Members of Wiltshire was present at the time 
when the remark was made in the Lobby respecting the separation of 
the United States, Canada, and Ireland, from Great Britain. Mr. 
O’ConnELt said that he alluded to My. Benett; but both Mr. 
Benetrr and Mr. Mernuen denied any recollection of the circum- 
stance. Mr. O’ConneELL, however, said that he distinctly recollected 
that Mr. Benett was present. 

Mr. E. Tennant, the order of the day having been read as usual, 
then addressed the House, in a very long speech; in the course of 
which he went over much of the same ground as Mr. Rice. He dwelt 
particularly on the condition of Ireland previously to and since the 
Union; and maintained that in every way Ireland had gained prodi- 
giously by the connexion. As to the independence of the Irish Legis- 
lature, which it was asserted had been secured by the act of 1782, 
nothing could be a greater fallacy. The Irish Parliament was any 
thing but independent. 

Nothing could be more unreal than the pageant of that boasted independence. 
The Irish Legislature, in fact, remained as fully under the control of the Eng- 
lish Ministry as before: and even the boasted repeal of Poyning’s Law turned 
out to be at best but a specious delusion. The Minister resigned the privilege 
Of opposing the introduction of an Irish bill; but he retained the equivalent 
power of a veto when it had passed; thus bringing the Legislative portion of 
the Government completely under British control. The act which wrought 
this effect was introduced in the Irish Parliament in 1782, and was generally 
known by the title of Yelverton’s Act: it enacted that no bill should pass into 
alaw in Ireland unless returned under the Great Seal of Great Britain. At 
the very moment when the Irish Legislature asserted their independence on the 
principle that the King governed Ircland in right of his Irish crown, and not 
as a portion of the realm of England, it actually passed a law by which its acts 
were thus subjected to the control of a foreign cabinet. The House would ob- 
serve also, that no line of distinction was drawn between local acts and public 
acts—all were alike to be submitted to the same ordeal; and the veriest legisla- 
tive act affecting the interests of Ireland—a bill for a road or a turnpike, for a 
canal or a bridge, for a tax, a duty, or a police regulation—was alike subjected 
to the control of the British Minister. And yet to this humiliation Ireland 
submitted without a murmur, and called her condition independence! Not 
only on those measures was the Irish Parliament completely amenable to a su- 
perior power, but this same independent Parliament was totally excluded from 
one of the noblest fields of legislation’ that could possibly give dignity or impor- 
tance to a country—external legislation. From this she was completely ex- 
cluded, even in matters in which her own interests were most nearly concerned. 

Mr. Tennant insisted upon the impossibility of baving distinct in- 
dependent legislatures in England and Ireland. He instanced the pre- 
sent state of the American Republic, and the history of Spain and 
Portugal, Holland and Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, to 
prove the feeble nature of that federative tie which Mr. O'Connell 
sought to form between England and Ireland. ‘The nearer the ap- 
proach to independence, the nearer was the approach to rebellion. A 
considerable portion of Mr. Tennant’s speech was devoted to a de- 
scription of the probable state of Ireland were the Union repealed and 
Mr. O’Connell installed Dictator. He made more than one allusion 
to the motives of Mr. O’Connell for keeping up the agitation ; and 
said,.that if the Union was carried by money, that was also the great 
incentive to the exertions of those who wished to dissolve it. He re- 
probated the conduct of the Catholic clergy, and asked the Protestant 
Members of Ireland how they could expect, after the Repeal of the 
Union, to combat this giant influence single-handed. As to absen- 
teeism, it was absurd to suppose that it had been caused by the Union. 
As long ago as the middle of the seventeenth century, it had been com- 
puted by Prior to drain off a million and a half annually from freland. 
The scourges of Ireland were not the respectable classes, they were 
not the noble and illustrious, but the base and indigent of men. He 
concluded with declaring most solemnly, that he should vote for the 
amendment in the full conviction that in so doing he gave his vote for 
the preservation of the laws, religion, and happiness of his country. 

The amendment was then read from tye chair, as follows. 

“ We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons in Parliament 
assembled, feel it our duty humbly to approach your Majesty’s throne, to record in the 
most solemn manner our fixed determination to maintain unimpaired and undisturbed 
the Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland; which we consider to be 
essential to the strength and stability of the empire, to the continuance of the con- 
nexion between the two countries, and to the peace and security and happiness of all 
classes of your Majesty’s subjects, 

“ We feel this our determination to be as much justified by our views of the general 
interests of the State, as by our conviction thas to no other portion of your Majesty’s 
subjects is the maintenance of the Legislative Union more important than to the in- 
habitants of Ireland themselves. 

“ We humbly represent to your Majesty, that the Imperial Parliament have taken 
the affairs of Ireland into their most serious consideration, and that various salutary 
laws have been enacted since the Union, for the advancement of the most fmportant Im- 
terests of Ireland, and of the empire at large. : 

“ In expressing to your Majesty our resolution to maintain the Legislative Union in- 
violate, we humbly beg leave to assure your Majesty, that we shall persevere in apply- 
ing our hest attention to the removal of all just causes of complaint, and to the promo» 
tion of all well-considered measures of improvement,” 

Mr. Fercus O’Connor said, the question was not one of mere 
multiplication ; it was a question whether Ireland should be an inde- 
pendent kingdom, the right arm of England, or be degraded and de- 
based, a shame to her Representatives, a drag-chain on the resources 
of England, and a beggar at her gates. He denied that English gentle- 
men, who had not resided in Ireland, were competent to form an 
opinion on the real condition of the country. Of course, as the popu- 


. lation bad greatly increased, they required more houses to live in, aud 
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" consumed more clothing and food ; but that did not disprove the fact of 


their extreme wretchedness. What ought to be the food of the Irish 
peasantry, was exported to feed the absentees ; and their imports con- 
sisted of manufactured articles, which they were too poor to produce 
themselves. Remarks had been made respecting the mode in which 
the services of Mr. O'Connell were recompensed: that recompense 
was a voluntary one on the part of those who made it. Grattan, 
Horne Tooke, and Fox, had all been remunerated for the sacrifices 
they had made to the public; and there was certainly nothing discre- 
ditable in it. There was no truth in the assertions that the Irish Ca- 
tholics would seek for a foréign connexion. In 1798, out of a hundred 
state. prisoners, only three were Catholic. The idea of establishing a 
Catholic ascendancy was absurd. He was a Protestant himself, and 
would resist any such attempt with all his strength. There was a vast 
deal of inconsistent absurdity in the declarations of Mr. Rice and Mr. 
Tennant, that the Irish were well off and comfortable, and yet the prey 
of agitators. When men were living in comfort, it was out of the 
power of mischief-makers to persuade them that they were oppressed 
and miserable. He entreated Mr. Littleton to judge for himself, and 
not to be swayed by the opinions and misrepresentations of his 
colleagues. 

Mr. LirrLeton said, that any person, however argumentatively, his- 
torically, or financially conversant with the present question, would feel 
considerable difficulty in following the discursive and declamatory speech 
of Mr. O’Connor. After the extraordinary and powerful, speech of 
Mr. Rice, it was unnecessary for him to enlarge upon the subject, for 
the statements of that speech had by no means been controverted. That 
speech would be referred to hereafter as a manual on the subject, by 
all who should be disposed to examine the question as one of mere his- 
toric interest. Nothing had been heard of Repeal from 1800 tu 1832. 
It was in fact a sentiment not of natural growth in Ireland. It was 
now conceived for the purposes of a selfish and most unjustifiable de- 
scription. He would call the attention of the House to what were to 
be the results of Repeal. A threat of confiscation had been held out. 
A tax of 75 per cent. was to be imposed on the incomes of absentee 
landlords. Then it was said that no person would be allowed to hold 
estates both in England and Ireland. ‘The passing of a bill to effect 
this was avowed by Mr. O’Connell, at a public dinner, to be one of 
the first results he expected from Repeal. It was said that there would 
be a Federal Union: but this was impracticable. The men who talked 
in this way were actual Separatists. Mr. O’Connell, judging from his 
speeches and his actions, must be a Separatist, if in his senses. Shy- 
lock did not demand the life of his debtor—only the pound of flesh 
nearest the heart: so Mr. O’Connell did not demand separation—only 
those measures which made separation inevitable. He regretted that 
Mr. O’Connell was not present, as he wished to direct his attention to a 
passage in his speech at the dedication of a Roman Catholic chapel at 
Kildare, as reported in the Pilot. 

‘* How,” asked the Member for Dublin, ‘can any men sitting in London 
know our wants and our wishes, and what is right to be done in the internal 
conduct of our affairs? How can you let them know your desires? Why, if 
the Parliament were sitting in Dublin, and your Representatives were doing 
wrong, you could take your short sticks in your hands some fine morning, and 
go up and tell them to vote honestly and rightly.” (Shouts of ‘* Hear!” and 
cheers from Mr. F. O’ Connor and Mr. O’ Dwyer.) The Members for Cork 
and Drogheda applauded that recommendation. He was extremely glad they 
did so. This was said to be one of the great and principal advantages of a do- 
mestic Legislature ; and yet, in the same speech in which Mr. O'Connell gave 
such advice he deprecates violence, and talks about ‘‘ the red arm of God’s ven 
geance being for ever lifted up against the man who shieds a fellow creature’s 
blood.” One argument was worth a thousand rhetorical flourishes—** Take 
your short sticks in your hands, and go up and tell them to vote honestly and 
rightly.” (Cheers and laughter.) If there was any gentleman present, and 
smi vee ig there might be four, who were pluming themselves on the idea of 

aving seats in Mr. O’Connell’s domestic Legislature, he would beg most sin- 
cerely to tender them his cordial congratulations on the brilliant prospect before 
them of their Parliamentary independence. 

He warned the Repealers, that there existed on the part of the 
labouring population of England, a strong feeling that they were in- 
jured by the incursions of the Irish peasantry; and if Repeal were car- 
ried, the table of the House might soon be covered with petitions’ for 
the exclusion of the “ stranger” (to use Mr. O’Connell’s favourite ex- 
pression), and that the Irish might be shut out of England altogether. 

It would not be very difficult to foresee the result of such appeals in a Parlia- 
ment exclusively British, consulting only British interests, founded only on 
British predilections, and in which not only the eloquent advocacy of Mr. 
O'Connell would be wanting, but in which’ not a favourable voice would be 
raised, however feebly, by any-one connected with Ireland by property, or by 
a on of honour or interest inclined to promote the welfare of that 

un ry. 

Mr. Littleton then described the base and degraded condition of the 
old Irish Parliaments, and the demoralizing effects of their corruption, 
which were felt throughout the country. 

Those evils were not merely historical; they actively displayed themselves up 
to the present moment. Still, however, they were not the natural growth, nor 
did they originate in the peculiarities of Irish character—they were insepara- 
bly connected with the Government which was obliged to manage its move- 
ments through the instrumentality of such a domestic Legislature. And he 
believed if it were now again reestablished, in times of broil and emergency, 
when the exigency of the occasion seemed to justify the means, Ministers, it 
would be found, would not be backward in availing themselves of the facilities 
which were afforded; and a system of corruption would again secretly and 
silently become the settled system of their government in that country. 

He had no right to question the purity of Mr. O’Connell’s motives. 
He was quite willing to admit, that up to the period of Catholic 

mancipation, he had conferred on his country the greatest possible 
benefit. Since that time, he had been a most unfortunate obstacle to the 
social welfare and progressive improvement of the Irish. He did hope, 
however, that after the solemn adjudication of this question by Parlia- 
ment, he would have the prudence to desist from agitation, and would 
unite himself with all that was intelligent, worthy, and respectable in 

reland, in an endeavour to maintain public peace and existing in- 
Stitutions, 

Mr. Barron followed Mr. Littleton, in a speechin favour of Repeal, 

which is briefly reported, and contains no passages that call for 


quotation, 








Mr. Rutuven moved that the House should adjourn; which, aftec 
some opposition from Lord ALtHorP, was agreed to. 


Nearly the whole of last night was again occupied with the discussion 
of this question. Mr. Rutuven, Mr. H. Grattan, and Mr. SHett, 
spoke in favour of Mr. O’Connell’s motion; and Mr. Joun Browne, 
Sir Danret Sanprorp, Mr. Lambert, and Sir Roserr Pest, stip- 
ported the amendment. The arguments.used were, with scarcely any 
exception, the same as those advanced by the speakers in the earlier 
part of the debate. 

Sir Daniet Sanprorp, who expressly asserted his freedom from 
peste bias, and his determination to act with perfect independence, al- 
uded particularly to the declaration of Mr. O’ Connell that a consider- 
able portion of the Scottish people were in favour of Repeal. Thére 
had certainly been a petition in favour of that measure presented from 
Paisley ; but it proceeded almost exclusively from the Irish Catholic 
emigrants. Sir Daniel said, that he considered financial details as very 
fallacious guides towards ascertaining the moral condition of a country. 
Returns of imports and exports might show the wealth of a country, 
but not how that wealth was diffused. He maintained, that full mea- 
sure of justice was not meted out to Scotland at the time of her Union 
with England, nor since. She was not as well treated by the Reform 
Act as Ireland, if her wealth and intelligence were taken into account. 
But she was peaceful, because there were no political agitators to dis- 
turb her population. He was utterly opposed to the Repeal of the 
Union, and could not rest satisfied without raising his voice against it. 

Mr. H. GratrTan maintained, that his father was to the very last in 
favour of a Repeal of the Union, as the only means of preventing se- 
paration. He endeavoured at some length, and with much ingenuity, 
by taking the averages of different periods from those chosen by Mr. 
Rice, to prove that the immediate effects of the Union were disastrous 
to Ireland. 

Mr. Lampert dwelt upon Mr. O’Connell’s proceedings in the work 
of agitation. He complained of Mr. O’Connell’s absence; as he had 
ascertained that he was in the precincts of the House, and he had 
given him notice that he intended to make his career in Ireland the sub- 
ject of remark. [While Mr. Lambert was speaking, Mr. O'Connell 
entered, and took his seat, amidst the cheers of his friends. One of 
Mr. Lambert’s remarks, or rather the manner in which it was made, 
threw the House into a convulsion of laughter. Mr. O’Connell had 
said at a public meeting ‘‘ Only imagine two hundred and fifty gentle- 
men taking houses in Dublin and furnishing them from the shops of the 
different tradesmen, and spending their incomes there!” Gentlemen, 
said Mr. Lambert, gentlemen! It was the peculiar mode of pronouncing 
this word, as the Reporters inform us, that excited the risibility of 
the House so powerfully. } 

Mr. Suert objected strongly to the amendment. It conveyed an 
intimation that the Imperial Parliament pledged itself that the uniform 
tenor of policy exercised towards Ireland was one of wisdom and 
justice. He denied that there was any more reason to apprehend that 
the Irish Parliament would be overawed by mobs, than an English 
one; and reminded those who were of a different opinion, that Crom- 
well had once removed the mace, and that Lord George Gordon and 
his mob had attempted to overawe the House of Commons. _ The pro- 
ceedings of the Irish Parliament had been misrepresented. In 1793, it 
had made a great step towards relieving the Catholics from the penal- 
ties to which they were liable. He asked why a Committee should be 
refused for inquiry into the state of Ireland, when Mr. Stanley had 
at once granted one to examine into the complaints of the Canadians, 
Mr. Stanley said, “‘ Let the Canadians prove their case if they can.” 
That was all he and his friends asked for—an opportunity of proving 
their case. ) 

Sir Rosert PEEL was received with cries of “ Withdraw!” and 
* Go on!” which lasted some time. He expressed his willingness to 
do either, as the House thought best; but he really thought it was 
time that this debate should be brought toaclose. If it were to last 
ten times as long,—if ten times the argument and ingenuity were 
brought to bear upon the subject that had already been employed upon 
it,—still the conviction would press upon the country, that the House 
ought not to submit to the dismemberment of the empire. When Mr. 
Canning was asked to refute some arguments in favour of the Repeal, 
he replied, ‘** Repeal the Union—restore the Heptarchy!” Were the 
Union repealed, England would sink to a fourth-rate power, and Ire- 
land become the province of some other country. He quoted a pas- 
sage from the evidence of Mr. Sheil in 1825, given before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, in which that gentleman had declared, that 
if Catholic Emancipation were granted, the Irish would be quite in- 
different as to the Union; and that whenever ‘‘ any mention was made 
in a Catholic assembly of the evils of that measure, it was made for the 
purposes of rhetorical excitement, and not with any serious view 
on the part of the speaker to disturb that which, in his humble 
judgment, was perfectly indissoluble.” Sir Robert then put a num- 
ber of cases, in which the impracticability of two distinct Legis- 
latures acting together under one Sovereign was shown. What 
Minister would hold power in England, if the King had servants«in 
Treland whom he could not control? Suppose the King were to go 
to war, and one Parliament should grant supplies which the other re- 
fused. How would the question of money be arranged? What pro- 
portion of the expenditure of a war, supposing both Parliaments sane- 
tioned it, should be borne by each nation? He defended at great length 
the conduct of Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh at the period of the 
Rebellion and the Union. He did not know whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Repealers or not to restore the ancient monarchy of Ireland ; 
but if it were, he hoped that they would choose a legitimate descendant 
of the ancient Sovereigns. 

He disclaimed any intention of presuming to interfere in the arrangement of 
the Irish crown, but, from the judgment he was able to form from his reading of 
Irish history, there was no person, in the event of the ancient monarchy bein 
restored, who would be better entitled to the dignity than his honourable friend 
Mr. Fergus O'Connor. (Loud laughter.) He owed a deep debt to Irish hos- 
pitality, and he was proud to acknowledge the courtesy and kindness which he 
met in Ireland; and in return, he would hope for that country, if it should re- 
turn to its ancient system of government, that one of the ancient race, in ‘the 
person of the honourable Member for Cork, should assert his rightful supremacy- 
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There were, however, it appeared, certain preliminaries which Mr. 
O’ Connor would have to perform in case of his elevation to the thrope— 

First a white cow was to be sacrificed; and then the Monarch postulate was 
to strip stark-naked and bathe in a vat; after which he was to eat of the flesh 
and drink of the broth of sacrifice. The custom of the ceremony with the title 
he would take leave to hand over to the honourable Member jb Cork ; pre- 
mising that the office required some culinary skill, as it was indispensable that 

onarch should make his own soup. ( Continued laughter.) 

Sir Robert Peel concluded by protesting in the most solemn manner 
against the motion.- And the debate was adjourned once more, on the 
motion of Mr. CALLAGHAN, to Monday next. 


5. Foreicn EntistmMent Act. 

A bill for the repeal of this act, brought in by Mr. J. A. Murray, was 
read a second time on Thursday. It-was opposed by Mr. Frxcu, Sir 
R. Ineits, Mr. PLumptre, Mr. Pease, and Mr. A. JounsTrone; 
and supported by Lord Atruorr. ‘The second reading was carried by 
65 to 14. 

6. MiscELiaNneous Sunsects. 

Excuequer Orrices Bit. On the motion of Earl Grey, the 

House of Peers considered the bill in Committee on Tuesday. Only 


one immaterial amendment was made ; and the report was received on 
Thursday. 


CLERKSHIP OF THE Pire IN Scortanp. The bill for the abolition 
of this office, which, since the abolition of the office of Chief Baron, 
has become a sinecure, was read a first time, on the motion of Lord 
SuariEssury, on Thursday. Lord Brovenam said, 

He could not suffer the first reading of this bill to take place without doing 
an act of justice to a most upright and liberal-minded individual, who had 
freely made a very great sacrifice to the public. With the exception of the 
Marquis Camden, he knew of no individual who had done so munificent an act 
as Mr. Murray, the Member for Leith; who had given upto the public 
any claim to compensation on account of the abolition of the office of Clerk of 
the Pipe. which was effected by the present bill. He had at once acceded to 
the abolition of the office without the least regard to his own vested interest ; 
and the Lord Chancellor thought that such an example ought not to be suffered 
to pass unnoticed by their Lordships. 

{A similar compliment was paid to Mr. Murray in the House of 
Commons, by Mr. Hume and Mr. Watace, after the bill had gone 
to the Upper House. } 

Erroneous JupGMENT In THE Intsu Courts. On Thursday, Lord 
Lywpuvrsr presented a petition from Mr. Richard Radford Roe; 
who complained that he had been imprisoned for five years and five 
months underan erroneous judgment of the Court of King’s Bench 
in Ireland, which having been argued on a writ of error here, had been 
set aside. 

Another ground of complaint was, that there were certain fees connected with 
the prosecution of a writ of error which the petitioner was not in a situation to 
pay, and that he still remained in custedy on account of those fees. It was, he 
conceived, a case of extreme hardship, and required some legislative interposition 
for the relief of the petitioner, 

Earl Grey said, it was a very hard case: the fees ought to be 
remitted. 

Lord Brovucuam said, 

If ever there was an instance that particularly elucidated the fiction of the 
law, which made the judge counsel for the prisoner, it was in the case of Mr. 
Radford Roe. If ever there was an individual who had a right to complain of 
the ad .ninistration of justice in this country, it was Mr. Radford Roe. 

Smuceuinc Act AMENDMENT Bitt. This bill was read a third 
time on ‘Tuesday, on the motion of Lord AuckLAnpD, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE Beer Act. A bill, brought forward for this 
purpose by Lord Kenyon, was referred on Tuesday to a Select Com- 
mittee of the Lords. 

Apmission oF Dissenters To University Decrers. A bill for 
effecting this object, was read a first time in the House of Commons on 
Monday, and ordered to a second reading on the 30th instant. 

Hertrorp Borover Bit. Mr. Bernat moved the third reading 
of this bill on Monday. A brief debate ensued, in which Colonel 
Evans, Sir R. Pert, Mr. Warren, Lord G. Somerset, Mr. E. J. 
STaney, and Sir H, Harpe, took part. The third reading passed 
without a division ; and then Colonel Evans proposed as a rider, that 
“in future elections for the borough of Hertford, the Ballot be adopted.” 
This was rejected, by 100 to 82. Sir R. PEEL moved an amendment, 
the object of which was to disfranchise the voters resident in Hertford 
before the Reform Act came into operation, and to limit the bill to that 
effect. Mr. Bernat opposed the amendment ; and it was rejected by 
143 to 109. Colonel Evans moved another amendment, the object of 
which was to Jessen the boundaries of the new borough, and thereby 
the power which the bill would give to the neighbouring landed pro- 
prietors. This was also rejected, by 117 to 19; and the bill passed. 

Business in County Courts. Mr. E. J. Stan ey obtained leave, 
on Thursday, to bring in a bill to render the transaction of all business 
in county courts, relative to county.rates and the expenditure thereof, 
open to the public, 





The Court. 
Trem Majesties passed the beginning of the week at Windsor. On 
Wednesday, they returned to St. James’s Palace ; and soon afterwards, 
the King held a Chapter of the Order of the Bath; at which Sir Her- 
bert Taylor was invested with the insignia of a Knight Grand Cross, 
and Sir Alexander Wallace with those of a Knight Commander. The 
King then held a Levee; which was attended by the Cabinet Minis- 
ters and Foreign Ambassadors, as usual. Among the general company, 
» were the Dukes of Rutland, Newcastle, and Grafton, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Earls Howe, Rosslyn, and Radnor, Mr. Robert Grant, Mr. 
Tennyson, Mr. Wigney, and Sir Ronald Ferguson. 

In the evening, his Majesty gave « grand dinner to the Knights of 
the Garter ; at which all the company appeared in full costume. ‘The 
Queen, sccompanied by Prince George of Cambridge, Lady Howe, 
Lady Brownlow, the Earl of Denbigh and Earl Howe, went to the 

\\ Ancient Concert. 

Their Majesties went to Drury Lane Theatre on Thursday. © The 

— ives were! the’ School for Scandal und ‘Simpson and Co. The 


Marchioness of Westmeath, and Lady Brownlow accompanied their 
Majesties ; who were received by the audience with general cordiality. 


Che Metropolis. 

The Metropolis was disturbed in the beginning of the week by the 
proceedings of the Trades Unions. On Sunday, there were three fu- 
nerals in different parts of the town, attended by large numbers of the 
Unionists, who marched in procession, distinguished by crimson ribands 
and rosettes. One of these processions passed in front of the Horse 
Guards: it was formed principally of coalheavers dressed in clean 
white smock-frocks, and extremely orderlyin their demeanour. During 
the whole of Sunday, there was much activity at the Police-offices. 
The Chief Magistrate, Sir F. Roe, issued a notice to the inhabitants, 
warning them not to join the threatened procession of the Unions on 
Monday, to do all in their power to keep their workmen at home, and 
to stay at home themselves: the procession was styled an improper one. 
Considerable bodies of troops were stationed about Chelsea, Pimlico, 
Kensington, Kennington, Vauxhall, Hammersmith, Knightsbridge, and 
the Regent’s Park. Some cannon were brought from Woolwich to the 
Riding-school in Pimlico. Special constables were sworn in, during 
Sunday evening, in all parts of the Metropolis; and large bodies of 
policemen were stationed in the neighbourhood of the streets through 
which the procession was expected to pass. ‘The watermen belonging 
tothe Admiralty were in attendance at the Admiralty. The Tower 
was closed, and the garrison kept under arms. 

Fortunately there was no occasion for any interference of the Mili- 
tary or Police. About six o’clock on Monday morning, the Unionists 
began to assemble in Copenhagen Fields ; which is an open spot three 
miles due north of Somerset House. The Central Committee assem- 
bled in a room of a tavern called Copenhagen House. Two tricoloured 
flags were displayed at a cottage in the neighbourhood ; but at the re- 
quest of the Committee they were taken in. About eight, the mem- 
bers of the different lodges commenced marching on the ground, five 
and six abreast, in good order, At nine, Mr. Owen, Dr. Wade, and 
some friends arrived at the Committee-room. The Doctor was dressed 
in full canonicals, with a crimson collar round his neck. He wished 
the Committee to allow him to make a short prayer on the ground be- 
fore the procession began to move; but this they would not permit. 
The great majority of the lodges having arrived and taken up their sta- 
tion on the ground by half-past nine, orders to march were given. The 
petition, which was to be presented by a deputation of five, was placed 
in a car decorated with blue and crimson calico, fixed on poles and car- 
ried by twelve members. The Central Committee, six abreast, headed 
the proeession; then came the men with the petition, and the deputa- 
tion appointed to present it; the principal officers of the different lodges 
followed ; and then the members of the nineteen Unions, whose re 
spective places had been settled by lot. Dr. Wade and Mr. Owen 
walked with the deputation, and were much cheered. The line was 
preserved by conductors on horseback, who rode on each side of it. 
Large numbers of persons crowded the road and street sides. There 
was some groaning as the procession passed King’s Cross, where there 
isa Police-station; but it was soon stopped. In Gray’s Inn Lane, the 
shops were all closed; the hackney-coaches and cabs were removed 
to one side of the way, in order to give room. Sir Willoughby 
Gordon was seen on horseback in Derby Street. The procession 
passed through Guildford Street, the North side of Russell Square, 
Keppel Street, Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, Oxford Street, 
Regent Circus, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, Cotkspur Street, 
and Charing Cross, to Whitehall; where the heads of the pro- 
cession halted, and the deputation proceeded with the petition to the 
Home Secretary's Office. The whole line of shops, except the gin- 
shops, into which no one entered, was closed. Many persons appeared 
on the balconies, and some waved their handkerchiefs. Crowds of 
spectators thronged both sides of the streets. Very few policemen, 
and not a single soldier was to be seen. The gates of the Horse 
Guards were closed, and the sentinels removed. 

The deputation with the petition were shown into the Under-Secre- 
tary’s, Mr. Phillips’s, room. They inquired for Lord Melbourne, and 
were told that they could not see him. Mr. Owen said that Lord 
Melbourne had promised to be at his office from eleven till five, and 
wished to enter into discussion with Mr. Phillips; which that gentle- 
man declined, as Mr. Owen was not one of the deputation. The de- 
putation then left the room, but soon returned without Mr. Owen. 
Mr. Phillips asked if they had accompanied the procession from Co- 
penhagen Fields. They said they had. He then told them that Lord 
Melbourne was in the office; that he had seen the petition, and had no 
objection to lay it before the King, as it was respectfully worded, if: it 
were properly presented to him; but he would not receive it in such a 
manner. If it were brought to him another day and in a becoming 
manner, he would certainly present it. The deputation then retired, 
without speaking. 

While this was going on, the procession marched forwards over 
Westminster Bridge; and then to Kennington Common, About 450 
Policemen were seen in the inclosure belonging to the Fishmongers’ 
Almshouses in Newington Butts; but-no taunt or abuse was given on 
either side. ‘The deputation soon arrived; and one of their number 
communicated Lord Melbourne's answer to the multitude. It was re- 
peated several times, in various parts of the common; accompanied 
with an exhortation to all to retire peaceably to their several lodges. 
This advice was followed, and all moved quietly off. ’ 

Only one accident occurred during the day. A man who was driving 
a flock of sheep, near the New Bedlam, in his eagerness to get them 
out of the way of the procession, came in contact with a carriage, and 
was knocked down: the wheels went over his body, and he soon died. 

The numbers of the Unionists who walked in procession have. been 
variously estimated from 12,000 to 120,000! but we believe they, may 
be safely reckoned at about 30,000... Their behaviour was. very orderly 
from first to last. 

On Thursday, the deputation, of five waited upon, Lord Melbourne 
with the petition ; and his Lordship. promised to lay it before the King. 





The Privy Council met oer ‘Thursdey, to hear counsel in, support of 
the application of the London. University for a charter, and, the, angu- 
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Dr, Lushington spoke at length in bebalf of the petitioners ; and Sir 
Charles Wetherell, on bebalf of Oxford University, made a speeehin 
opposition to granting the charter, full of ridicule of the petitioners, 
and of allusions to the connexion of several._members of the Council 
with the original establishment of London University. The proceed- 
ings weré then adjourned to this day. 

The members of thé Westminster Medical Society held a meeting 
on Saturday evening, at which the following resolution, proposed by 
Dr. Epps, relative to the petition of the London University for autho- 
rity to confer degrees in Medicine, was carried by a large majority; a 
resolution of a contrary tendency, proposed by Mr. Dewhurst, having 
fallen to the ground for want of a seconder. 

“ Resolved—That the bestowal of a charter upon any University, with power to the 
Medical Faculty thereof to confer medical degrees, will be a most injurious manifesta- 
tion of the exclusive principle, which, by conferring on the lecturers (themselves con- 
stituting the Medical Faculty) an exclusive advantage, an advantage quite indepen- 
dent of their skill as lecturers, will prevent not only the exercise of a fuir competition 
between those lecturers and those of other institutions not so favoureu, but also will 
tend, as diminishing this competition, to injure the University itself, by inducing stu 
dents to enter thereat, not so much from the excellence of the lectures delivered, as on 
account of the twofold circumstance—that the lectures of such lecturers have adjuined 
to them the particulareadvantage of qualifying for an examination for a degree, and 
that the leetarers themselves constitute the medical faculty to examine their own 
pupils; thus removing so many motives to exertion from the minds of the lecturers 
themselves,” 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Lambeth, very numerously attended, 
was held last night at the Horns Tavern, Kennington, for the purpose 
of petitioning Parliament to repeal the Septennial Act. Mr. Tenny- 
son, Mr. Hawes, Major Beauclerk, and Mr. D. Wakefield, were pre- 
sent. The petition was agreed to unanimeusly, after speeches from the 
gentlemen above mentioned. 

Lord Sidmouth is very ill, at Batt’s Hotel, in Dover Street. 

On Monday evening, as the Earl of Lonsdale was crossing from the 
House of Lords to Mr. Bankes’s, of Old Palace Yard, where he was 
guing to dine, he was knocked down by the pole of a carriage, which cut 
his under-lip severely. A surgeon was sent for, who sewed up the 
wound, and his Lordship went home in his own carriage. 

Sir Peter Laurie having resigned the duties of returning-officer for 
the bo:0 zh of Marylebone, the Sheriffs have appointed Mr. Under- 
Sheriff Sandell in his stead. 

The Lord Chancellor yesterday communicated in the Court pf 
Chancery a Royal warrant, which was read by the Registrar, opening 
the practice in the Court of Common Pleas on the first day of next 
Trinity Term to all barristers, whether Sergeants or not. The pre- 
sent Sergeants are to preserve their rank as to the privilege of leading, 
but this distinction is not to be enjoyed by Sergeants hereafter to be 
appointed. — Courier. 

It is understood that Mr. Justice James Parke and Mr. Justice 
Alderson will be immediately removed to_the Exchequer, while Mr. 
Baron Vaughan will go the Common Pleas, and Mr. Baron Williams 
‘to the Court of King’s Bench.— Times. 

The Court of Common Pleas have obtained the use of the Guild- 
hall, Westminster, for the purpose of holding the Nisi Prius sittings 
during this and the next term. 


In the Court of Chancery, on Saturday, an application was inade by 
the appellants from the Vice-Chancellor’s decision in the case of Lady 
Hewley’s charity, to have the question disposed of as early as possible, 
and out of the usual course. Lord Brougham recommended that it 
should be carried at once to the House of Lords, as that course would 
save trouble and expense. This was not agreed to by the appellants ; 
and Lord Brougham then_said he would not remove it from its place on 
“the paper. ’ 

In the Court of King’s Bench, on Thursday, Mr. John Manning 
was called up to receive judgment, having pleaded guilty to an informa- 
tion filed by the Attorney-General charging him with having obtained 
a letter from one of the General Post receiving-houses, and then de- 
stroying it. The defendant stated, in mitigation, that the letter in 
question had been written by his wife to her mother, in consequence of 
a family-quarrel ; and that when it was put into the receiving-box, she 
tepented having written it. He was sentenced to pay a fine of 20s. 

At the Queen Square Office, on Monday, Dr. Joseph Kelley, who 
lately addressed the Lord Chancellor, in his Court, on the subject of 
the cholera, was charged with haranguing a mob of two hundred persons 
in Whitehall, during the procession of the Trades Unions, on the bad 
management of the Government, to whom he imputed the misery of 
the people. The Doctor, who was about to go into a long rigmarole 
respecting a letter he had received from his Majesty, was ordered to 
find bail. 

Mr. Watson, a sealing-wax-maker in Leadenhall Street, and his 
wife, were made extremely i!l, on Wednesday week, by taking some 
beef-tea, in which arsenic had been mixed. The salt was found mixed 
up with arsenic, and some grains were also found ina bottle. A per- 
son called at the Mansionhouse on Wednesday, who detailed these cir- 
cumstances ; and the Lord Mayor ordered one of the officers to be on 
the alert in order to detect the guilty person; but there is no one at 
present to whom suspicion particularly attaches. Mr. Watson’s father 
aceidentally called when the family were taking the beef-tea, and took 
very little, but enough to make him ill. 

At the Hatton Garden Office, on Tuesday, Catherine Devire, a 
most ferocious creature, was ordered to the House of Correction for a 
month, for assaulting another woman in the streets. She knocked the 
complainant down, kicked her brutally, and actually bit her nose off. 

The congregation ata chapel at Islington were disturbed on Friday 
last week, by a man who broke into the building, knocked down two 
pew-openers, and threatened to demolish the pews with a large stick 
which he brandished about ; exclaiming “@ You are all infidels! you do 
not worship Ged as you ought.” He was secured after much difficulty, 
and recognized as the same man who in September last had pulled down 
the chandelier, He was taken before Mr. Laing at Hatton Garden, 
on Sattrday ; and when asked for his defence, replied, ** Who is John 
“Ser: with other nonsense. “He was committed toa lunatic 

sylum. 

At! Guildhall, on’ Thursday, Mr. John’ Cleaye, proprietor of the 

eekly Police Gazette, was fined five pounds for publishing his paper 





without a stamp; and, in default of payment, was committed for three 
months to the Compter. . 





The. Country. 
The Leeds petition to the House of Commons in favour of the Vote 
by Ballot, received, in. five days, 11.079 signatures. . The shects were 
withdrawn last Saturday evening. The avidity with which this:doea- 
ment has been signed proves the strong sense entertained in this‘ towh 
of the necessity of the ballot, to protect the purity and independence 
of the voters, and to guard against the tyranny or corruption of un- 
principled individuals. —Leeds Mercury. 
A Coroner's Jury was summoned at Oldham yesterday week, to in- 
quire into the circumstances attending the death of James Bentley, 
who was shot in the riot at Mr. Thompson's mill. Myr. Ferrand, the 
Coroner, refused admission to the newspaper reporters; the evidenee, 
therefore, has not been published; but the whole of Friday, Saturday, 
Monday, and part of Tuesday, was occupied in receiving it. T 
Jury remained together for twenty-seven hours before agreeing to a 
verdict; and at length, on Wednesday, returned one of Manslaughter 
against John Donelly and James Isherwood, who were scen with fire- 
arms in the mill. The conduct of the constables who seized the 
Unionists at their meeting, which was the beginning of the disturbance, 
will be examined into by the Police Commissioners. The amount of 
damage done to Mr. Thompson’s property is very considerable: the 
cost of repairing the windows alone is estimated at between S500/. and 
6001. It appears that the original cause of offence to the workmen by 
Mr. Thompson, was not the lowering of wages, for he paid the same 
as his neighbours, but the introduction of a new description of reelinto 
his premises. 

For several days, numerous meetings of the operatives were held; to 
consider whether they should return to their work. At the date of the 
last accounts, many had done so; and it was expected that nearly all 
would follow their example before the end of the week. The masters 
generally agree to give them the same wages as before the strike. 

The strike of the Derby operatives is at an end, as far as those belonging 
to the silk trade are concerned. Their funds fell short on Saturday 
night, and since, applications for work at the factories have been nume- 
rous, The baffled workmen now express great sorrow for their cons 
duct. 

The Brighton unions have recently received an anonymous donation 
of 125 sovereigns towards their support. 

The Trades Union delegates are at present actively engaged in in- 
ducing the tradesmen in Plymouth and Devonport to join their body. 
Eight hundred members have been already enrolled, but no strike has 
taken place hitherto. 

A chureh-rate has just been Jaid at Coningsby of Is. in the pound, 
restrospectively for nine years !—Stamford Mercury. 

Four men were hanged at Chester on Saturday last; two for cuttirg 
and maiming with intent to kill, one for attempting to shoot Mr. 
Wilkinson, the mill owner at Staley, and the other for the murder of a 
young woman near Stockport. 

Fhe man who shot Mr. Ashton, of Hyde, a few years since, has 
been discovered. A convict who was sentenced to death at the last 
Chester Assizes, but who has since been respited during his Majesty's 
pleasure, is stated to have declared that a man with whom he was ac- 
quainted was the actual murderer of Mr. Ashton. Two persons have 
been apprehended in Oldham this week, and are now in custody.— 
Bolton Chronicle. 

Yesterday week, about eight o’clock, as Mr. Deane junior, of May’s 
Farm, Benson, Oxford, was returning home from Wallingford market, 
he was attacked on Crowmarsh Hill by three men, who pulled him off 
his horse and robbed him of bank-notes and sovereigns to the amount 
of 38. also a gold watch, gold chain, and seals, with which ‘they. 
escaped. : 

A fire broke out at the Rev. J. Fitzmore Hulsey’s, Gaddesden, ‘on 
the 15th instant, occasioned by brewing. One wing of the house and 
a great portion of the furniture were destroyed. The damage is to the 
amount of upwards of 2,0001.— Berks Herald. 

A destructive fire happened on the 16th instant in the woollen fac- 
tory belonging to Mr. James Scholefield, Rochdale, called Buckley 

Mill. The building, which is seventy yards long and three stories 
high, was principally filled with machinery: ina very short time it was 
entirely consumed. 

One day last week, as a lady’s carriage was ascending the hill on the 
Park Road (near Liverpool), a man deliberately took up his own child 
(a girl of eleven years of age) and threw her among the horses! The 
coachman fortunately drew up before the wheels had touched her; but 
her arm and hand are greatly injured by a kick from one of the horses. 
The man (suid to be insane) was immediately taken into custody.— 
Liverpool Albion. 





TRELAND. 

The Cork Herald publishes a letter from Mr. Standish Barry, dated 
the 16th of April, and addressed to Mr. E. Roche, in which Mr. Barry 
states, that he has now taken the final resolution of keeping his seat, 
and also of exercising uncontrolled his free agency as a Member of Par- 
liament regarding the Repeal question. Mr. Barry, it appears, has.re- 
ceived several applications from persons of great influence among the 
electors, urging bim not to vacate; and after having shown these letters 
to Mr. O’Connell, the latter gentleman, it is stated, concurred with 
Mr. Barry’s friends in thinking that he should not resign, and that he 
is quite at liberty to act according to his own judgment, by voting for 
or against Mr. O’Connell’s motion. 

Mr. Lucas and Mr. Westenra are candidates for the representation 
of Monughan. 

Two regiments of infantry, and one of dragoons, left Dublin; on 
Monday, on board a steam-packet for Liverpool; orders to that, effect 
having been despatched, according to the Dublin Evening Mail, in con- 
sequence of the movement in London and the manufacturing towns in 
England. ‘ 

Mrs. Carson, widow of the late proprietor of the Clonmel Advertiser, 





is committed, ta the guol of that town, ona writ at the suit of. Mr. 
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Ronayne, M.P., for 1,200. damages given against that paper for a libel 
en his character, at last Clonmel Summer Assizes. 





THE ARMY. 

Orrtce oF Orpnance, April 21.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Major-Gen, W. Millar 
to be Col, Commandant, vice Major-Gen. Sir J. F. S. Smith, dec. 

Wan-orrice, April 25.—9th Regt. of Light Dragoons—Lieut. F, Willis to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Pringle, who retires ; Cornet T, Porter to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Willie; Ensign A. Spottiswoode, from the 14th Foot, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Porter. Ist or Grenadier Reyt.of Poot Guards—L ieut.-Col. A. Lord Templemore, from 
half-pay Unattached; to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 20th Regt. of Foot—Ensign G. 
Hutchinson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Cates, deceased; Ensign Charles 
Upton Tripp, from half-pay 12th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Hutchioson. 40th Foot— 
Henry Fancourt Valiant, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Balfour, who retires. 
4Ath oot—Capt. A. Horne from the 47th Foot, to be Capt. vice Burslem, appointed to 
the. 94th Foot. 47th Foot—Lieut. W, O'Grady Haly to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Pennycuick, promoted; Capt. C. F. B. Jones, fiom half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. 
vice Horne, appointed to the 44th Foot; Ensign W. C. Caldwell, to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Haly ; Gent. Cadet, D. West, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, 
by purcliase, vice Caldwell. 94th Foot—Capt. G, J. Burslem, from the 44th Foot, to be 
Capt. vice J. Meek, who retires upon half-pay Unattached. . 

Unattached—Capt. J. Pennycuick, from the 47th Foot, to be Major of Infantry, by 
purchase. 

’ Memorandum—Major‘T. Fortye, of the late 7th Royal Veteran Battalion, has been 
allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of an Unattached Commission, he being 
about to settle in the Colonies. : 

The hali-pay of the undermentioned Officer has been cancelled from the Ist instant, 
inclusive, he having accepted a commuted allowance for his commission—Adjt. W. Kel. 
ham, half-pay Southern Fencible Infantry. The half-pay of the undermentioned Officer 
has been cancelled from the 8th instant, inclusive, he having accepted a commuted 
allowance for his commission—Lient. E. Davenport, half-pay 89th Foot. The 
half-pay of the undermentioned Officer has been cancelled from the Ist of Ja- 
nuary 1934, inclusive, he having accepted a commuted allowance for his commission— 
Ensign A. de Fountain, half-pay Unattached. The half-pay of the undermentioned 
Officers has been cancelled from the 25th inst. inclusive, they having accepted com- 
muted allowances for their commissious:—Lieut. W. Spencer, half-pay 20th Foot; 
Lieut. E. F, Dayrell, half-pay Unattached; Lieut. D. Macfarlan, half-pay 68th Foot ; 
Lieut. R, L. Orlebar, half-pay Royal Staff Corps ; Lieut. J. Booth, halt- pay 8th Garrison 
Battalion; Lieut. F, Baynes, half-pay lst Foot; Cornet W. Kelly, halfpay 7th Dra- 
goon Guards, 


4 =) ry 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieur. 

It is gravely stated by the Standard this evening, that the Queen, ac- 
companied by Lord and Lady Howe and Lord DEnsicu—( Lord Hower 
her real and favourite, Lord Dennicu her nominal and Whig Chamber- 
lain)—intends to spend two months on the Continent during the ensu- 
ing summer. The Standard takes pains to convince its readers, that 
her Majesty’s “little excursion” has no connexion with the remodel- 
ling of the Cabinet; which we are told the King is now, and long has 
been, anxious to effect. The anxiety of the Sovereign to avert the 
danger to his family and people which the continuance of the present 
Ministry threatens, is, it would seem, openly and frequently expressed. 
Let us here offer a conjecture. Though the King is thus minded, the 
antipathy of the British nation to an infusion of Tory politics into the 
Cabinet is well known: may not the object of the Queen’s 
journey be, to obtain the sanction and support of those important fo- 
reign powers, the Cabinets of Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe- Coburg, aud Salms, 
for the projected change? Our contemporary has given us a pro- 
gramme of the new Ministry. It is to be reconstructed 

’ ** upon a plan embracing whatever is valuable in the present 
Cabinet,—say Mr. Stanley, Mr. Rice, and perhaps Lord Brougham ; the better 

art of the last Cabinet, including, of course, the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel, and the great and trusted leaders of the old Conservative party. 
There can be no question that such a Cabinet would supply the strong govern- 
ment of which his Majesty is wisely and ardently desirous; because it would 
form a government possessing overwhelming talent in Parliament, and com- 
manding the implicit confidence of the people in its wisdom, fidelity, and firm- 
ness. ‘The period of the Queen’s absence would, however, probably coincide 
with the time of the new arrangement ; and as her Majesty's dispositions are 
known to be prudent and Conservative, we may expect to hear that she is to be 
sent out of the way in order to prevent the completion of such a plan as we have 
surmised. Now, nothing can be more untrue than this.” 

But the Queen, after all, is not to be sent out of the way; for the 
Standard, in a postscript, says it is informed that the announcement of 
her Majesty’s journey is premature ; and confesses that it cuts a fool- 
ish figure in telling two such inconsistent stories. As, however, the 
support of foreign potentates must be necessary to the establishment of 
a Tory Cabinet in England, since such a Cabinet would receive little 
support at home, it is not improbable that. Lord Hower will be des- 
patched to the Gerffian Courts before-mentioned, on a special mission 
to secure their countenance to her Majesty’s Conservative projects. 





It is understood that the House of Commons will positively divide 
on:the Repeal question on Monday night. Ministers say that the Re- 
pealers will not altogether amount to 40; and that of that number 
there will not be 10 English Members. Several of the English Ultra- 
Liberals, who disapprove of Mr. O'ConNELL’s motion, but who do 
not wish to appear in adivision-list as his opponents, have agreed to be 
absent. 





The motion of Mr. PETER, for the removal of Lord Warwick from 
the Lord-Lieutenancy of his county, has been elbowed out by the other 
debates. It is not, we trust, indefinitely postponed. 

The course which the Peers intend to adopt will be manifested on 
Monday next, when the second reading of the Warwick Election Bill 
comes on. Old Lord Epon is to lead the Conservatives to victory ; 
and the bill is to be thrown out by a majority of three totwo. Atleast, 
this is the Tory calculation. There was a strong muster on Wednes- 
day night, when the second reading was eo bie to have been moved, but 
which was postponed on account of Lord Dunuaw’sindisposition, All 
the cripples, Royal Dukes, and pauper Peers, were in attendance, eager 
to smash the Liberal measures of the Commons. The Liverpool Dis- 
franchisement Bill is to meet the same fate; and as the Ministers are 
prépared to succumb (in return for the 95 votes lent them by the Con- 
servatives on the Church-rate division), the passing of popular acts by 
the Commons goes for nothing. The Commons, indeed, have a re- 
medy: will they apply it impartially, and compel the Cabinet to be 
honest ? 





Our Ambassador in Paris has spoken of Louis Puitir's policy in 
such a way, that it may fairly be inferred that he has received instruc. 











tions from Earl Grey to warn him of the precipice on which he is 
standing. ’ 


Despatches received at the French Embassy from Madrid, confirm 
the statement of a new loan having been determined upon; but it 
is added, that there is no chance of the Spanish Government making 
a favourable bargain except on condition of taking in the Bonds of the 
Cortes either at the full nominal or a fairly estimated value. This is 
the opinion of TaLLEyranD, and many persons have been purchasing 
Spanish Bonds on the strength of it. 


The Convention between Great Britain and France, to which the 
Spanish and Portuguese Governments are parties, was on Tuesday 
sent off for ratification by the different States in whose names it has 
been entered into. 


_ We are authorized to state, that the number of Unionists comprised 
in the procession, on Monday, was 56,000.— True Sun. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanoe, Frirpay AFTERNOON. 

The determination of the Bank Directors, to which we alluded last week, has, 
for the present at least, entirely removed the pressure upon the Money Market, 
and restored the confidence of our capitalists. Money has become abundant, and 
a disposition for investment again is manifested. It is very generally believed, 
that the Government have determined toeffect the reduction of the Four per Cents. 
in the course of the present year, if possible. To this end it is understood that 
the large sums of money recently received for the purchase of Life Annuities, in- 
stead of being appropriated to the West India Compensation Fund, will be 
placed at the disposal of the Commissioners for the reduction of the National 
Debt; and that the first appropriation took place to-day, when a purchase of 
22,000 New 5} per Cents. was made by a Government broker. From various 
causes, little of the Compensation Fund will be required for some time; and 
hence theZpresent application of the amounf‘alluded to. The money to be thus 
invested is variously stated; but we believe it to be about 400,000/. India 
Stock still continues in demand ; and is to-day at 262}. The reduction about 
to be made in the other negotiable Securities of the Company, to which the 
Anglo. Indians have been accustomed to look for investment, must in the ordi- 
nary course of things tend to enhance the value of this Stock still further. 

In the Foreign Market, some investments have occurred in Dutch Stock ; 
and this description of security is in greater demand than for some time past. 
The last price of 25 per Cents. to-day is 504 §. The European Stocks generally 
are also higher; though the transactions in them have not been extensive. 
Somg demand has occurred for Brazilian Bonds; and the price has been as high 
as 734 ; but a decline has since tuken place, and they are to-day at 724. Spanish 
Bonds have been, as usual, the objects of much speculation ; and the fluctuations 
in them have been extensive. The recent treaty of alliance between France, 
England, Spain, and Portugal, together with the promulgation of the decree for 
the convocation of the Cortes, has given an impulse to speculation. The price 
of Cortes Bonds has been as high as 353; it has since fluctuated between 343 
and 354, and closes this afternoon at 34g 7. From the same cause, the Bonds 
of the Poruguese Regency loan have improved in price; and after having been, 
in the course of the week, at 74, closes this afternoon at 734. Some speculation 
has occurred in Columbian Bonds. The price has: been as high as 27}; but a 
reaction has since occurred : the closing price this afternoon was 26. 

Satrukpay, TWELVE o'Ciocr. 

With the exception of Sparfish and Portuguese Bonds, the prices of Stocks 
generally are at yesterday's quotations. A report is prevalent that intelligence has 
been received from Madrid via Cadiz, that a decree has been promulgated by the 
Spanish Government by which the Cortes Bonds have been recognized, and 
that the holders of that Stock will receive an equivalent in Spanish 3 per Cents. 
This, however, appears only to be a reyival of arumour long since prevalent in 
London, and though it produced a temporary effect on the price of the Bonds, 
is not considered worthy of belief. The price of Spanish Stock has been 35}, 
and is now 34 354. Portuguese Regency Bonds were at 744; but have since 
receded to 73; and are now 734 4. We cannot learn that any intelligence has 
been received from Lisbon to justify. this momentary advance. 

Satrurpay, Four o’ciock, 

The Consol Market continues firm. At one moment the priccjfor Account 
was 91§ 3; but this quotation has not been maintained, and the closing price is 
914 §. India Stock is in demand, and has reached the high price of 264. 
Very little variation has occurred ia Spanish Bonds. Portuguese Stock 
closes at 734 3. Some inquiry has occurred in the course of the afternoon for 
Mexican Bonds, which are now 414 424. We are not aware of any intelligence 
having been received from Mexico to which this improvement can be attri- 
butable. 

3 per Cent. Consols .,,..... 








912 Dutch 24 per Cents......... 504 ¢ 
Ditto for Account........ -. 914 French 3 per Cents.......+. 
New 3¢ pr Cen. Annuities .. 99¢ 2 Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents. ... 
Bank Stock ..........0+006 2144 | Mexican 6 per Cents. ..... 
India Stock for Account..... 2634 44 Portuguese 5 per Cents 73 
Exchequer Bills .... 0... .6 43 49 Do. Regency Scrip5 perCent. 734 § 
Belgian 5 per Cents.,....... 994 100 Prussian, 1818, 5 per Cent... —- 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...... - G24 Russian, 1822, 5per Cent... 1049 5 
Danish 3 per Ceuts....... -» 78t4 | Spanish, 1821,5 per Cent,... 34% 55 

EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—Off Plymouth, April 24th, Duke of Buccleugh, Henning; and H, M, S. 
Wolfe, from Madras. At Liverpool, 22d; Cordelia, Weaver, from Bengal. In the 
Clyde, 20th, Francis, Heath, from Bombay. At St. Helena, Feb. 13th, Fama, Har 
graves, from Mauritius; Emerald, Crawford. from Ditto; and Arab, Ferrier, from Sin- 
gapore. 14th, Hope, M'Callum, from Batavia; Duke of Lancaster, , from Bengal ; 
and Welcome, Paul, from Mauritius, 15th, Miranda, Syms, from ditto; and 16th, Fer- 
gusson, Young, from Bengal. At Bombay, Stirling Castle, Frazer, from the Clyde. 
At Madras, Nov. 4th, Orient, White; and Dec. 24th, Wellingtou, Liddell, from Lon- 
dou, At Bengal, Nov. 30th, Eliza, Sutton, From London; and Duke of Argyle, —, 
ftom ditto. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, April 18th, Louisa. Campbell, M‘Queen, for China. 19th, 
Rosendale, Ware, for New Soath Wales. 20th, Lord William Lentinek, Hutchinson, 
for Madras, 22d, Charles Kerr, Brodie, for Bombay, 23d, Africa, Skeltun, for Madras ; 
and Theodosia, Ryan, for Mauritius; and 25th, Hashemy, Harfield, for’ Madras. 
From Liverpool, 24th, Eliza, Davey, for Batavia, 











LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XIV. 
FRANCE—WHAT SHALL, AND WHAT CAN WE DO, TO 
BE SAVED? 
“ S’il faut que tout Lyon périsse pour la cause du Gouvernement, tout Lyon périra.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 23d April 1834. 
Sir — WHAT SHALL, AND WHAT CAN WE DO, TO BE SAVED — from 
anarchy, from civil war, from endless strife, frem loss of life, liberty, and honour 
—from poverty the most extreme, bankruptcy the most certain, desolating, and 
general—from foreign aggression, and oathogs partition of territory, and divi- 
sion among the nations of Europe—from internal anguish and external disgrace 
—from never-ending conflicts between military despotism and national pride and 
dignity—from all the accumulated woes which can be heaped upon-or entai 
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by a bad Gover t, in quence of its persisting in a course of anti-national, 
anti-liberal, and anti-social policy? Thisis rx question of the times in which 
we live, and there is no other. 

Before I proceed to lay before you our situation, and the remedies proposed by 
various contending parties, suffer me to tell you two anecdotes, which have 
struck me with great force during the past week, and which are worth pre- 
serving. 

The other day, when the members of the Chamber of Deputies who support 
the Government were leaving the house ir. order to rush to the Tuileries “to 
compliment the King” (that’s the phrase) on the ‘ successful! termination of 
the events at Paris and Lyons!” the Minister of Finance (M. Humann), on 
leaving the Chamber, perceived the talented, ee eloquent, dramatic, 
but mistaken though sincere Berryer, the Royalist Deputy, seated in his 
usual place, and occupied in writing. ‘* You do not follow us, then, M. Ber- 
ryER,” said M. Humann; “I perceive you are busy writing.” ‘‘ Yes, Sir,” 
replied this witty and sarcastic speaker, “‘ I am writing to Charles the Tenth, to 
inform him that his ordinances are executed!!!” There was a poignant and 
cutting satire in those few words, from which in this country the Doctrinaires 
will never recover. It is a fact, and a fact of memorable and immense impor- 
tance, that the system of the ordinances of Cartes the Tenth—all that was 

eculiar, and despotic, and unconstitutional about them—is_ now being carried 
f the Doctrinaires into full and complete effect. ‘ Outi, Monsieur, j'écris a 

harles Dix, que ses ordonnances sont exécutées.” 

‘s WHat SHALL, AND WHAT CAN WE DO, T0 BE SAVED?” This question 
reminds me of a fact which once came under my own observation, and for the 
truth of which I am personally r ible. A disappointed, animal, unintel- 
lectual, sort of creature, in the shape of a man, was once upon a time extremely 
ill. He sent for a doctor—the best he could get (bad enough, I admit, was his 
best); and he said to him—*‘ Doctor, I am very ill: I have no appetite; I 
have the heart-burn; I frequently vomit; I am dreadfully nervous; I cannot 
sleep ; nothing amuses me; my life feels a burden to me; I do not relish even 
my wine or spirits; my nature feels breaking up—and I think I shall die.” 
The doctor, who was an arrant quack, but a most pleasant and winning sort of | 
fellow, advised aperients, emetics, and then sudorifics and anodynes—and still 
the patient remained the same. Jn the morning he took a glass of absinth ; at 
noon a glas$ of hot brandy and water; before his dinner, to give him an appe~ 
tite, a glass of curagoa; and in the evening before he went to bed, joram after 
joram of cold or hot brandy and water, according to the state of the atmosphere, 
“to settle his dinner, and aid his digestion.” The pills in the morning 
were taken with the absinth; the powders at noon were taken with the 
brandy and water; and at night the sleeping-draughts were depesed in the same 
general receptacle with the jorams aforesaid. Yet pills, powders, and anodynes 
were all useless—and for this obvious reason, that they were ali counteracted by 
the spirituous liquors which accompanied them. At length, the man got very 
bad; the quack-doctor’s bill got very long ; the resources and purse of the in- 
valid became very short and empty; and the undertaker appeared to have a 
good chance of an order. In this extremity, his unfortunate wife consulted a 
plain honest soldier, who had seen a great deal of service, and knew that brandy, 
though mingled with water, was never taken to make the hand steady; and his 
advice was as follows: ‘ Tell your husband, that the only thing he has to do is 

to take no more medicine, and to drink nothing but plain cold water.” These 
remedies appeared very simple and very economical; and though the patient 
had not much confidence in the pcm of his military doctor, yet as death, 
he thought, stared him in the face, he implicitly followed the rules laid down. 
The absinth bottle was corked up and put away; no more curagoa was pur- 
chased; and the brandy-keg was psa 4 to remain undisturbed in the cellar. 
Of course the man was cured ; and I am happy to add, became a useful member 
of society. Whilst the original cause of all this misery was unremoved, the 
wretched being suffered on, and his system became weaker and less able to resist 
the attacks daily made on his vital functions by the corroding spirit; but when 
that cause was taken away, the patent became well—he became a man. 

The Doctrinaires are the quack-doctors. France is the sick patient. The 
Doctrinaires, like all charlatans, attack, or soften, or try to allay, not the disease, 
bat the symptoms. Because France is agitated, they say, “Fire.” Because 
France makes barricades, they say, ‘* Attack the barricades and destroy them.” 
Because France rises in twenty places at once in insurrections, they say, ‘‘ Put 
down the insurrection "—‘* Rassurez vous, Messieurs, les ordres sont impitoy- 
ables.” And a Doctrinaire screams out to his delighted and ravished auditory, 
‘If it must be that Lyons perish for the cause of the Government, why Lyors 
will perish.” But why is France sick? why is France agitated? why does 
France make barricades? why have we twenty insurrections at a time, more or 
less grave? why are the journals of Paris and the Departments at war against 
the Government? why is there defection in the army ? wy are private citizens 
massacred and suffocated at noon-day in the heart of the capital by soldiers ? 
and why are worthy and excellent patriots in the shape of National Guards, and 
even soldiers, assassinated by beings who unjustly pretend to belong to the people ? 
There must be some reason for all this. The French are not less civilized in 
1834 than they were in 1820, The French are not less educated since the 
Revolution of 1830 than they were before it—nor less Christian, nor less social, 
nor less forgiving, nor less humane. The latitude and the longitude of the 
country are thesame. The hills are still ‘* vine-covered ;” the vallies are still 
fruitful; the streamsare still beautiful and abundant: and yet France is not the 
same. How is this? Has the curse of heaven lighted on this land of song and 
of sunshine? are the trees less green, the sheaves less abundant, the orchards 
less productive, the sky less blue, the air less clear, the zephyrs less reviving, 
and the heat less ripening and fructifying? No, no; Heaven is as bountiful, 
and man as ungrateful as ever. How then is it that the whole head 1s sick, 
and that the whole heart 1s faint, and that from the crown of the head to the 
sole of the foot there is nothing but agitation, restlessness, fever, disease, and 
misery ? So the question returns to us unanswered, “ What shall, and 
what can we do, to be saved ?” 

Take the following sketch of our position, It is but asketch, and drawn by 
but a feeble hand ; but you ean fill it up at-your leisure; and, at least to-day, 
the sket-h must suffice. 

Tue Press 1x FRANCE is public opinion. How is it treated ?- Let me show 
you. The 7ribune has been put down by force of arms, though the Z'ribune 
is legally established, according to the precise wording of the laws passed even 
by the Juste Milieu to punish and to persecute the press. In cider to put it 
down, the bureaus of the Tribune have been entered by an armed force, closed 

y an armed force, and kept from the proprietors by an armed force. The 
editors are sent to gaol. The registers are seized by the Government. The 
names of all the subscribers are impounded, in order that in every Department, 
as well as at Paris, where they live, they may be persecuted. The correspondence 
of this journal has been seized ; and all those individuals who, wlen the armed 
force arrived at the bureaus of the Tribune, happened to be there merely enjoy- 
ing the news of the day, were taken off to prison, and ever since tl-en have there 
been shut up. Take another case. At Lyons, a Legitimist journal, called Le 

Glaneuse, is printed. 1 neither approve nor respect that journal; but what 

then ? it is established legally, and has complied with the conciticn of the law. 

This journal has attacked the Government, defended the Restoration, and taken 

the part of the workmen. It was obnoxious to the local authorities; and there- 

fore. what did they do, but imitate their superiors at Paris, end even out- 
heroded Herod. The bureaus: were. invested by an armed force; the types 











Were. destroyed ; the printing-machines destroyed; and all this “by autho- 


» 


rity:” and furthermore (do not forget this), after a week, has obtained the 
permission to reappear, on condition that it does not publish one word of 
news, or make one observation relative to Lyons, the very city in which it is 
published! Take another case. At MArsgiLLEs, a man of great talent, in- 
tegrity, and zeal (a Republican), who [ know of ‘my own knowledge took a 
very active part in the Revolution of July, established in the city just named a 
journal entitled Le Peuple Souverain. It was very well edited, and very 
popular; and of course as opposed to the Government as it could be. And 
what has been done to it? Why, its printers have been arrested and sent to pri~ 
son, as a ‘* preventive measure ;” the “gerant,” to avoid being thrown into 
gaol, has concealed himself; and the local government has declared, that as 
the gerant has fled, the journal shall not reappear, but by force shall be put 
down. Here we have confiscation—arbitrary measures opposed to the distinct 
wording as well as spirit of the Charter and the laws regulating the press, 
and the censorship! The Temps of this very morning calls this system “ brutal, 
audacious, and despotic:” and who will say that the Zemps is not right? 
But this is not all. The Gazette de France, the Echo Francais, and the 
Estafette, have been seized at Paris. At Dison, the Patriote de la Coté 
@ Or; at CLerMont, the Patriote du Puy de Dome; at Le Mans, the 
Courrier de la Sarthe; at Aviacnon, Le Progres; at Cuatons, Le Pa- 
triote de Saone et Loire; and at various other places various other journals, 
have likewise been seized, and the patriotic editors prosecuted. All this during 
forty-eight hours. Besides this, M. Miran, the editor of the Patriotic France 
Comtois ; M. Creru, the gerant of thé Davphinois, published at Grenoble ; 
M. Guyor, the gerant of the Progres at Avignon; and the editors of the 
Tribune, Estaffette, and Eeho Frangais, at Paris, have all been arrested and 
sent to gaol, in order to be tried for—what? Why, for expressing thier opinions 
with boldness on the present course of the Government! And what do these 


arrests beforehand prove? That the Government is ewe No! That the 
Government is popular? No! That the people are satisfied with the Govern- 
ment, and are resolved on defending and preserving it? Oh no! But all 


these arrests and all these seizures prove, that the Government knows it 

is hated—knows that the people are opposed to it—knows that it can 

only maintain its position by military force, and that it must fall the 

moment the people are left to act for and by themselves. The Go- 

vernment knows very well, that if at Lyons, at Paris, at St. Etienne, at 

Chalons, at Grenoble, and at a hundred other places of more or Jess importance, 

it had not had an overpowering military foree during the last few days, the Re- 
public would have been not only proclaimed, but established. The Government 

would not dare to trust its cause to the people—to the middling classes—or te 

even the National Guards of the country. It has dissolved them at Metz, at 

Strasbourg, at Lyons, at Grenoble, and at many other cities and towns; and 
yet it affects to have confidence in the National Guards. It has not confidence 

in the National Guards of the Departments. If it had so, it would not demand 

400,000 troops to maintain order, and that not only for 1834, but also for 1835. 

If the Government were to have as few paid troops in France as the Government 
of Great Britain has in that country, it would be overthrown in twenty-four 
hours; and it knows it. Nor is it true that the National Guards would avert 
this overthrow. If the Government believed the National Guards would 
defend it, it would not require the enormous war budget it now asks the Deputies 
to vote: but it makes that demand, because so little can it trust.in the 
Departments the National Guards to defend it, that in more than twenty 
towns and cities since March 1831, the whole, or portions of the NationalGuards, 
have been, and even remain dissolved. And let it not be said that though the 
National Guards in the Departments would not prevent- revolution, still they 
would not encourage it. Non-prevention is encouragement on the part of any 
armed force. I am aware that the National Guards are not composed of the 
mass of the people. I am aware that, poor men, that working and labouring. 
men, though honest and excellent citizens, are excluded from the rank of these 

civil soldiers ; and that therefore, to a certain extent, the National Guards are 

picked and privileged men: and yet I insist on the fact, that with a MILLION of 
Nationa Guarnps in France, the Government is not satisfied-——dare net 
leave to them either their preservation or overthrow; but that this Govern- 
ment requires 400,000 troops to keep down the journals—keep down public 
opinion—and administer justice with the sabre and the bomb. 

But this is only a portion of the sketch of our unhappy situation. Turn te 
the right—and there is the Rue Transnonain, where peaceable, and honour 
able citizens have been butchered in cold blood, by the 35th Regiment of the 
Line. Turn to the Jeft—and there is the Conciérgerie, where Doctor Gervais 
informs us, he has within the last few days seen with his own his eyes mea 
subject to the torture avd the bastinado ; wis were arrested in Paris for their 
Republican opinions, and where a dying Republican received from an agent of 
Police a blow under his chin at the moment of his expiring, and was taunted 
with not speaking: ‘* Why do you not speak now ?” asked the monster; and 
the wretched being gave a scream, dropped his head, and shortly afterwaeds 
expired! Look behind you—and there are bands of Police assassins, who leave 
their holes and corners at midnight, and attack young and old, male and 
female, whose opinions are thought to be hostile to the Doctrainaires. Look before 
you—and Lyons is in ashes; reduced toruin and unexampled wo by the cannem 
of those who said “ Their orders were peremptory.and merciless.” Mercilees, 
indeed! but the day will come when the rocks and the hills will not hide thens 
from the wrath of an avenging God. Look here—and you will see sub-officers 
of regiments chained together and conducted along the public roads to distaat 
prisons, for having read and subscribed to Republican journals. Look there— 
and you will see a sanguinary band of hoary Doctrinaires clubbing and ang 
together against the liberties of France, and against all that was national 
popular in the Revolution of 1830. Here, we see Laraverre weeping and 
groaning over the destinies of his country ; and there, generous-hearted and en- 
thusiastic young men torn to pieces by the Police—arrested—bayonetted— 
kicked—and often even put to death, because they belong to the Society of the 
Rights of Man. And yet the gaping, stupid, idiotic creatures of the Londew 
and Paris Stock Exchanges ‘* wonder when the French will be satisfied,” and 
**wonder what the French want next.” I think, then, the question returas 
with all its force upon cur consciences, judgments, and hearts, “ What shall, 
and what can we do, to be saved ?” 

The timid, the compromising, the cowardly, or the unprincipled, say 
“ Wair!” Let the storm blow over!” “ Do nothing in a hurry!” Take 
time to consider!” ‘* Let us hope for better times!” ‘* Something may turn ep 
in a year two!” and ‘* Have patience, and all will be right in theend.” Thys 
is their remedy: but all that is national in France rejects it. ‘These men are 
merely mocking us, and care as much about liberty as they do about truth. 

‘© What shall, and what can we do, to be saved?” We know what the 
Doctrinaires advise; and we spit upon their counsels in token of our scorn as ef 
our hate. 

But there is another party entitled to be heard. It is the party of the Més- 
sager des Chambres. 1t hates the Doctrinaires, hates the present system, aud 
loathes and reprobates the present system; but it opposes all insurrections, all 
émeutes, and all popular demonstrations, It says that France may be saved by 
law, and by discussion. We will examine this system another day. At 
sent, I content myscif by presuming it to be benevolent but inapplicable. Sw 
the question remains unanswered ; and time, that great solver of all hucan dif 
culties, and great aveuger of all human wrongs, must do the rest. 

Your obedient servant, 


0. P. Qe 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROCESSION OF THE UNIONS. 


Tux procession of the Trades Unions on Monday, was a manifes- 
tation, not of power, but of weakness. In the first place, if their 
object was to obtain the pardon or a mitigation of the punishment 
of their Dorchester brethren, they could not have taken any 
method more certain to frustrate it, than one which had every ap- 
pearance of an attempt to bully the King and his Ministers by an 
array of numbers. The attempt might have proved very mischie- 
vous as well as foolish. As it turned out, perhaps on the whole 
good may be the result. The Unionists must have ascertained the 
folly of their conduct. They are the principal sufferers by it. The 
Times does not, probably, overrate their loss in money at 12,0007. 
In addition to this, many of them have been dismissed by their 
employers, and will have to depend for subsistence upon the poor- 
rates, or upon precarious instead of regular wages, for some time 
to come. 

It has been said that the orderly and sober conduct of the poor 
men who dragged their weary limbs along the streets from Copen- 
hagen Fields to Kennington Common, proves that they are fit to 
be intrusted with the elective franchise. Certainly, if abstinence 
from riot and drunkenness for a day is evidence of the capacity 
rightly to fulfil the duties of an elector, the Unionists have made 
out their claim to the franchise. But on the other hand, if readi- 
ness to be most grossly gulled is evidence of the unfitness of any 
class of men to be the depositaries of the right of voting, the 
Unionists have afforded it in abundance. Indeed very many of them 
appeared conscious of looking like simpletons. Then as to the 
idea of the physical force of the Metropolis being lodged in the 
hands of the Unionists, Monday’s muster showed it to be ridicu- 
lous. Not tospeak of the Police or the Military, the mere by- 
standers, who formed the lines on each side of the streets as they 
passed along, seemed strong enough almost at any point to have 
broken in upon and crushed the feeble and squalid creatures who 
absurdly thought a display of their numbers would intimidate the 
Government. It was melancholy to see how large a propor- 
tion of the Unionists were in wretched condition. Their appear- 
ance altogether awakened sensations of pity, or of contempt, ac- 
cording as the lookers-on might be of a kind or a proud nature, 
but certainly nohing like fear. 

The conduct of the Government and the Magistracy was com- 
mendable on the whole; and we trust the same discreet course 
will be adopted on any future similar occasion. There was scarcely 
a policeman to be seen in the streets, and not a single soldier. 
Every care was taken to avoid giving unnecessary irritation by the 
open display of force; at the same time that every one knew there 
were powerful bodies of soldiery and police ready to restrain and 
punish disorder and riot. 

It is to be hoped that the Unionists will profit by the lesson they 
have received. They have been treated with extreme forbearance 
by the public guardians of those laws which they in some measure 
violated, and by their fellow townsmen, whose business they inter- 
rupted and whose families they alarmed. By their peaceable con- 
duct, they prevented any thing more serious than annoyance and 
warm. Had they been riotous or disorderly, they would them- 
selyes have been the principal sufferers. It now is fit they should 
ask themselves, what have they gained and what have they lost 
by their display ? 





THE OTHER SIDE. 
We have spoken eccording to our honest opinion of the weak part 
of the Trades Unionist exhibition: its strength lay in the since- 
rity, the earnestness, with which the poor men expressed their 
sympathy with the sufferings of their fellow labourers, under what 
they considered a cruel and partial enforcement of the law. 

Ministers have the credit of acting with discretion on Monday ; 
but we are far indeed from approving of their whole conduct ia 
this affair of the Dorchester convicts. It is not denied that the law 
was enforced against these men in order to punish them for a dif- 
ferent offence from that of which they were found guilty. It is 
not denied that their offence, in the eye of the law, is one which is 
committed constantly by men of all classes. They were punished 
for what they had the best reason to suppose was no offence at all: 
for we may at once reject the supposition that they were sufliciently 
learned in the law to know, that by an act passed forty years since, 
forthe punishment of mutineers in the Navy, or those who seduce 
sailors to mutiny, they were liable to seven years’ transportation 
for taking secret oaths, 

Then again, why were they hurried out of the country with 
such’ haste? This of itself would lead any man to suspect that 
there had been foul play. 

All these circumstances, it is natural to suppose, would greatly 
irritate those who felt that they were liable to the same punish- 
ment asthe Dorchester convicts, for an offence which they had 
committed, most of them, probably, “meaning no harm.” . They 
had received great and unnecessary provocation, The administra- 
tion of justice appeared in their eyes to have been in this instar:ce 
partial and oppressive. It was an occasion which called for the 
exercise of the Royal prerogative of pardon or mitigation of 
punishment; and the Government erred exceedingly in not recom- 
mending it to the King at first. With regard to the allegation 
that three of the convicts were men of bad character—admitting it 
to. be correct, this. does_not alter the case of the o:hers, against 
whom nothing is alleged. he 





AIDE-TOI. 


THE next point to be determined for such a Society, is the form. 

. And here the rule should be, to eschew all formation. As men 
in fair weather build umbrellas, and calculate entirely on suiting 
them to the wet, so here the calculation should be for running in the 
teeth of the greatest possible quantity of arbitrary power, for such is 
the object against which the whole proceeding is intended. The 
body should be instinct with life all over; a Multiplicity,in which 
none should be before or greater than another. If similar associ- 
ations arise throughout the country, anybody should correspond 
with anybody,and the sole chance left the Whigs should be to put 
down the Post-office. The only physical bond, should be an agree- 
ment to sup together weekly, at such place as should from time to 
time be fixed on. No lists; an introduction should be by one man 
bringing another, as to a common fireside. When an individual 
consents to sup, it should by no means be considered as a declara- 
tion that he esteems himself peculiarly fitted for any prominent 
part, but only as an indication of general good-will. Nor should 
rigid inquisition be made into the extent of any man’s acquies- 
cence in either the avowals or disavowals of the association; a 
public announcement once for all, being quite sufficient to secure 
to them a practical majority. When a man comes there, it should 
be supposed he comes to aid, or lock for aid, against the general 
enemy; and there should be no attempt to hamper him with 
pledges beyond the present. Help to pick out a stone to-day, 
whether you will pick out another to-morrow or not. There would 
be no objection to sundry shades and gradations of hostility. Those 
who can handle a shovel, might occupy one corner; and such as 
can only twaddle with a checker ata time in a child's basket, 
might get together in another. There should be no quarrel with 
the little creatures, if they will only avoid being in the way,and 
not get trodden on. The fixed object of the whole, should be to 
take advantage of the time, when the deserters, by their acts of 
omission and commission, have produced a revulsion of the public 
feeling, and to push the point of the auger as far as it will go. 
Either a Whig or a Tory Administration might be considerably 
puzzled through the instrumentality of such a concenacy. 





VOLUNTARY AND COMPULSORY SUPPORT 
OF RELIGION. 

‘In pursuance of the King’s letter, collections were on Sunday last made in 
most of the London churches, in aid of the funds of the Society for Building and 
Enlarging Places of Divine Worship ; but, owing to want of due notice on the 
part of many of the clergy, the benefactions are said to have fallen very far short 
of what they would otherwise have been.” — Globe. 

We fear that the experience of Sunday last will not mitigate 
the‘hostility of the Heads of the Church to the voluntary prin- 
ciple. It is rather too bad, though, in these worthy pluralists to 
declaim from the pulpit and in the House of Peers in favour of the 
Establishment, while at the same time they are practising the 
very methods which Dissenters'are obliged to resort to in order 
to erect their places of worship. Fortunately for the clergy of the 
Establishment, they are not compelled to rely upon the affection 
or piety of their flocks for their support, or the decent maintenance 
of their churches. The same paper from which we have taken the 
account of the abortive efforts of Sunday last to extract voluntary 
contributions from the, pockets of the church-goers, furnishes the 
following paragraph amoug its Police intelligence. 

‘Mr. Laing, at Hatton Garden, was occupied a considerable period in hear 
ing summonses for the church-rate of St. Pancras parish, when about five hun- 
dred persons attended who had been summoned. Great discontent was _mani- 
fested, and many Dissenters were loud in their complaints at being called upon 
to pay the rate.’ They, however, were ordered to pay the arrears in seven days, 
or distress watrants would be issued against them.” 

What a commentary on the paragraph which we first quoted! 
Is it not disgusting to find such indecent proceedings resorted to 
for the support of the worship of God? But it is felt that this 
will not be borne much longer—“ force will not long remain with 
the law.” Therefore it must be altered; and the same thing 
which is hateful wken openly done, will, it is supposed, be palatable 
when done under cover. All, in future, will indirectly contribute 
tothe support of the Church; for if any were excused on the 
ground of conscientious dislike of the Church, as Lord ALTHORP 
says, the ranks of such Dissenters would be swelled enormously. 
The Establishment therefore rests upon the strong arm of the law, 
not the love of the people. 





CONTROL OF THE PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE. 
ESTIMATES FOR COLLECTING THE REVENUE WANTED. 


Tue cost of collecting the revenues of the United Kingdom 
exceeds three millions and a half; and this vast sum will not be 
diminished until some proper mode of controlling its expendi 
ture is adopted by Parliament. A person unacquainted with 
our mode of doing business would imagine, when he reads 
in the newspapers the long list of items in the Miscellaneous 
Estimates, many of them very minute, that the House exercised 
a vigilant control over the public purse. He would see that long- 
winded speeches were made, and fierce contentions arose about an 
additional one or two thousand pqund a year; and would be greatly 
surprised, were he that these economical patriots allowed between 
three and four mitions annually to be expended without any thing 
in the shape of amestimate being submitted for their sanctien. 
Yet ‘such is the fact. -The officers of the -various Revenue 
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Departments spend just as much of the gross revenues as they 
ean get the Lords of the Treasury to sanction; and as these 
functionaries are changed with every change of Ministers, of course 
it is utterly impossible for them to know whether the charges are 


such as ought to be sanctioned. Look at the present Lords of the 
Treasury—has the education of Mr. Barina, or of Mr. Smirn, 
or of Mr. Granam, fitted him to discuss the details of the Excise, 
Customs, or Post-office ? 

This evil might be partially remedied by promoting men of 
business and experience to offices of control and superintendence 
in the state. But then, our whole system of government, or the 
habits and education of our aristocracy, must be changed, before 
this will be the case. With rare exceptions, the higher offices 
are, and for some time at least will continue to be filled by men 
admirably qualified to be the dupes of their subordinates—the 
“ bum-burocracy, the sitting part of every Administration,” as 
the Times styled them, who lord it over their ignorant and there- 
fore fearful masters, to the great detriment frequently of the 
public. The best check upon them would be for the House of 
Commons annually to vote Hstimates for the cost of Collecting the 
Revenue, as they do for the support of the Army, Navy, or Civil 
departments. Although, no doubt, abuses would only be gradu- 
ally diseovered and removed, yet in the long run much good 
would be effected. The influence of publicity, and the know- 
ledge that, instead of Whig lordlings or lawyers, their.expendi- 
ture would be subject to the serutiny of Sir Henry PARNELL, Mr. 
Hume, Mr Grote, Mr. Cray, and Mr. Warnurton, would be 
immediately beneficial to a certain extent. Surely this matter is of 
suflicient importance to be brought forward in Parliament without 
delay. It is somewhat unaccountable to us that it has not en- 
gaged more attention. Can any human being furnish a valid 
reason why the number and pay of Excise and Customhouse 
officers should not be annually laid before the House of Com- 
mons, as well as those of soldiers or sailors—why the cost of 
steam-packets and the reasons for building them should not be 
discussed, as well as the expense of barracks or dockyards? If 
such reasons are in existence, we hope that some active Member 
of Parliament will cause them to be forthcoming, by bringing for- 
ward a motion for an address to the Crown, praying his Majesty 
that in all future years Estimates of the cost of Collecting the 
Revenue may be laid before the Representatives of the People. 

THE PUBLIC versus THE POST-OFFICE ; 

MR. WALLACE'S MOTION. 
TuESDAY next is the day appointed for the formal discussion of 
the state of the Post-office; and we seize the last opportunity 
which will be afforded us before the motion of the Member for 
Greenock comes on, to impress our Representatives with a due 
sense of its importance, and of the advantage which must arise 
from the inquiries of an honest and independent Committee, into 
the causes which have rendered that department so enormously ex- 
pensive—so inefficient, considering its vast resourees—and so ob- 
stinately opposed to every attempt to render it what it ought to be, 
the medium of a speedy, cheap, and safe communication, both 
with foreign countries and every part of our own. 

It will be remembered that, previous to the recess, the Duke of 
Ricumonp laid before the House of Commons a collection of 
Statements, Letters, and Accounts, entitled ‘“* PAPER’ RELATING 
TO THE Post-oFFICE,’ with the double object of setting forth the 
claims of the managers of that department to the gratitude of the 
public for the numerous benefits conferred on it, and of crying down 
the Reports of the Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry. A month 
ago, in No. 300 of the Spectator, we exposed some of the misre- 
presentations with which these documents abound; especially 
the attempt to make out that the existing Post-office establish- 
ment in London was less expensive than the one proposed by the 
Commissioners. This, as we proved, was done by sinking the 
amount received by the Post-olffice functionaries in the shape of 
fees, perquisites, and allowances, just as if all these were not paid 
for hy the nation. We propose now to enter rather more fully into 
the examination of the Duke's papers; which must be considered 
as containing the case of the Post-office versus the Public: and 
it will not be difficult to shew, that the Post-office has no right to 
prociaim in this way its pretensions to favour, and that its attacks 
on the Revenue Commissioners are wholly unfounded. 

The first statement is ‘An Account of the Principal Improve- 
ments which have taken place, by order of the Postmaster-General, 
during the last three years.” In this are mentioned, the Consoli- 
dation of the Post-offices of England, Ireland, and Scotiand; the 
Revision of the Establishments in London, Edinburgh, and Dub- 
lin; Increased Despatch in the Delivery of Letters in London and 
the neighbourhood; the establishment of a Daily Post with 
France ; the Acceleration of Mail-coaches, and the setting up of 
new ones; and the establishment of Steam-packets with Ham- 
burg and Holland, 


1. CONSOLIDATION OF THE Post-OFFICES, AND REVISION 
OF THE EsTABLISHMENTS. 

It is impossible to pass over the effrontery with which the Post- 
office claims credit for these measures, at the very time it is crying 
down the Commissioners of Inquiry. Why, these very measures 
form the subjects of several of the Commissioners’ Reports, and 
were first suggested and afterwards strongly recommended by 
them. The Revision of the Establishments, in point of fact, ought 
to have been effected long ago; and it is impossible to doubt that 








the same motives which led to its having been deferred till the 
last three years, would have led to its further postponement, had 
not the Commissioners proved the neces-ity of it. Their Reports 
were produced in 1829 and 1830—little more than three years ago, 
Now mark this unfortunate fact for the Post-oflice people. The 
improvements for which they claim credit, have all been effected 
during the last three years, since the publication of the Reports, 
which the Duke of Ricumonp so unwisely depreciates. Where is 
his Giace’s account of the improvements effected previously to 
the last three years ? 

2. IncrEAseD Despatcu IN THE De.ivery or Lerrers. 

We have a right toask why were not these improvenents made 
sooner? They were quite as much wanted twenty or thirty years 
ago as at any time during the last three years; and each of them 
had been pressed upon the attention of the Postmaster-G enerat, 
in all manner of ways for a great length of time. The truth is, 
that the established practice of the Post-otfice has been uniformly 
and obstinately fo resist all change, and every thing in the shape 
of improvement, in all matters connected with it: and it is really 
too much first to injure the public, and then to insult it, by coming 
forward now, when beaten down by incessant solicitation and 
universal complaint, to claim especial merit for what has been 
done so tardily. 

3. Dairy Posr with FRANCE, 

The claim of the Post-office to praise for establishing the Daily 
Post with France is like a man claiming to be considered extremely 
religious because he keeps one out of the Ten Commandments, 
although he breaks all the rest. For this Daily Post was only one 
of six propositions which were made by the French Post-office for 
improving the communication between France and England. The 
forthcoming Number of the Poretgn Quarterly Review contains an 
article on this subject, which places the merit of the Duke of 
Ricamonp and the Viceroys over him in its true light. The 
writer examines the grounds of the rejection of the French propo- 
sitions, as stated in the note of the Postmaster-General to Lord 
A.LtTHorP, dated the 16th of July 1833, and forming No. 4 of the 
documents, which we are at present considering; and proves the 
folly, even in a financial point of view, of the present system of 
high discriminating duties on foreign letters and newspapers. A 
table is given of the French rates of postage, which are less than 
half the English; and then, as a most instructive commentary on 
this fact, we are presented with a statement of the increase in 
the French Post-office revenue during the last twenty years, 
—showing, that although the receipts from the English Post- 
oflice have been stationary since 1814, notwithstanding the 
vast increase in the trade and population of the country, the French 
Post-office has more than doubled its gross tncome and payments 
into the Exchequer. Comment upon this is needless. Will our 
Representatives, with this fact staring them in the face, suffer the 
present system of managing the Post-oflice to continue, without 
making an effort to reform it? In the Moreign Quarterly we find 
additional reason to question the veracity of those who get up 
Parliamentary papers and returns. The following passage will ex 
plain our meaning, ‘ Upon the Duke of Richmond's own show- 
ing, We must question the propriety of the rejection of the French 
propositions. But tt should be known, that the French Post-office 
Authorities deny in the strongest terms that he has made a fair 
representation of the case. They are preparing a counter state- 
ment:* letters have been received from authority on this subject, 
saying that the ‘ Director-General of the French Post-office will 
send a complete refutation of the Duke of Richmond's errors. 
The statements in his Grace's letter to Lord Althorp are repre- 
sented as being ‘far from facts ;’ and it is said that the French 
account ‘ will show things in a very different light from the Duke's 
statements.’ * 

We call upon the Independent Representatives of the People to 
remember this, when Mr. VERNON Situ, well crammed by Sir 
Francis FrEELING and the rest, attempts to disprove the neces- 
sity for complying with Mr. WaLxace’s motion for inquiry. 

4. ACCELERATION OF MaiL-Coacues, &c. 

This has not been effected spontaneously by the Post-office. 
The acceleration of the mails has followed, and often at a very 
slow pace, the acceleration of the light post-coaches. As to the 
case of the Holyhead mail, which is set forth in the list of im- 
provements, it was the Shrewsbury Wonder coach which taught 
the Post-oflice how to travel with sixteen passengers and heavy 
loads of baggage at the rate of ten miles an hour on the Holy- 
head road. Nothing can be more unfair than to refer to this 
particular mail-coach as an instance of condescending anxiety to 
promote the convenience and interests of the publie; for all the 
world knows that this mail was formerly sent twenty miles round 
by Chester, and that all applications for changing this route were 
disregarded, until the Post-office was forced to give way; and 
finally, that its increased speed is greatly owing to the improve- 
ments on the Holyhead road. 

5. EsTaBLISHMENT CF STEAM-BOATS WITH HAMBURG 
: AND HOL.anp. 

Every effort and almost every kind of manceuvre was made and 
exhausted by the Post-office in the first instance to defeat this 
improvement. It was long insisted upon by the subordinate 


® The first part of this statement appeared in the Moniteur of the 20th instant, It 
relates to the conveyance of letters only. A second part is promised relative to the 


other ‘propositions of the French Post-office, which were rejected by the Duke of 
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officers of the department, that it was impossible to obtain con- 
tractors for this service. No doubt, this was all done to keep up 
the influence, patronage, and emoluments of the subordinate 
officers in managing the large establishment of sailing-packets at 
Harwich. The Post-office in fact deserves no credit for the es- 
tablishment of these Hamburg and Holland steam-packets; it 
was a measure absolutely forced upon it, and not adopted until it 
could no longer be avoided. The boastnow made exposes the fri- 
volity of the pretexts of the Post-office witnesses who gave evidence 
t6 the Revenue Commissioners respecting the inexpediency of in- 
trusting the public correspondence in packets found by contract. 
With these pretexts the Post-office resisted the proposals of the 
Commissioners to have the Liverpool and other packets found by 
contract; and now the Office, after having wasted an immense 
sum of the public money by not acting on the contract plan, comes 
forward and claims great applause for a measure which is in direct 
contradiction to its own dogmas, and at the same time a complete 
proof of the futility of all the reasonings upon the best method of 
establishing the Packet service at Liverpool, Holyhead, Milford 
and Portpatrick. 

The Duke of Ricnmonp, in a return which we noticed last 
week, of the cost of maintaining the various Steam-packet 
stations, throws upon the Treasury the blame of having been 
parties to the establishment of them. The fact is, that Mr. 
Guanstone of Liverpool, and some of his friends, apprehensive 
that there would be no station in that town if the interests of the 
nation at large were consulted, set Mr. Husxisson, then (in 1825) 
Member for Liverpool, to work. He influenced the Treasury, and 
thus “the job was jobbed.” It is a farce to suppose that the 
Treasury really exercises an efficient control over what any Re- 
venue Department chooses to do. The members of the Treasury 
Board are ignorant of details, and have no leisure to learn them ; 
and they are always led by the nose by the more knowing 
men they have to deal with. Thus it is that the Post-office people 
have contrived to squander half a million of the public money, and 
yet fling the sanction of the Treasury in the faces of all who pre- 
sume to question the propriety of their proceedings. 





The second document in the collection of Papgrs is a compara- 
tive statement of the actual expense of the Post-office with 
reference to the scale proposed by the Commissioners of In- 
quiry. We have already proved (in No. 300 of the Spectator), as 
Clearly as figures can prove any thing, from the returns furnished 
by the Post-oflice itself, that this statement is deceptive ; that it 
isa trick, very characteristic of the men who attempted to play it 
off, but quite unworthy of honest and faithful public officers. The 
truth is, that instead of being dearer, the plan of the Commissioners, 
which would give us five men of business constantly superintend- 
ing the concerns of the department, in the place of an inefficient 
teol of the Secretary, would actually be less expensive than the 
one now in operation. Again, then, we warn the Members of the 
House of Commons how they put faith in the statements from the 
Treasury Bench, which will be made on Tuesday night. 

We have yet another instance, in these “ Papers relating to the 
Post-office,” of the tricky mode in which the returns have been 
got up. The last page contains an “Accountof the Gross and Net 
Revenue and Charges of Management in Great Britain for the 
last ten years.” The readers of this journal are already aware that 
this account is incomplete, and that the net revenue and charges 
of:management do not make up the amount received as gross re- 
venue, by upwards of a million sterling. It appears from the fol- 
lowing. table, that while the gross receipts for 1833, as compared 
with 1824, have increased by 7203/., the net receipt has fallen off 
by 47,3112, and the charges of management increased by 51,2622. 
Thus, 





Charges of 
Years Gross Receipt. Net Receipt. Management. 
TID ccccncccccccccvvee £2;062,839  ......0. 1,992,469 © ......000 552,734 
1824 .....606 dveietsed oot 2,055,636 ......66. 1,438,780 ....60.. 501,472 
7,203. 47,311 51,262 


This period of’ ten. years is cunningly chosen.. By reference to 
the Finance Accounts of 1819, 1820, 1821, we find the average 
réceipts and charges of management of the Post-office were the 


following. 
Charges of 
Gross Receipt. Net Receipt. Management. 
Average of three years, 
1819, 1820, 1821 £1,970,266 ........ + 1,394,009 ..... eee 391,084 
1BBS .occecceeseeeeeees 2,062,839 .....0. 1,391,469 ......... 552,734 
92,573 2,540 161,650 


This shows, that since 1821 the net revenue of the Post-office has in- 
creased only 2540/., and that the charges of collection have increased 
by 161,650. Therefore, with these facts so established, it is idle for 
the Post-office to try to make the public believe that the Commis- 
sioners of Revenue Inquiry dealt only in theories, and had no 
practical knowledge, when they attacked the rapid progress of the 
charges of collection, and suggested methods for reducing them. 





_ We trust that Mr. Watace will not, in bringing forward his 
motion on this subject, perplex himself with minor details. There 
are’several striking points which must engage the attention of the 
House of Commons, and if properly laid before them, must render 
it impossible for them with any kind of decency to refuse the in- 
quiry he asks for in the name and for the benefit of the public. 





We would insist upon the absolute necessity of abolishing the 
practice of making the Postmaster-General a member of the 
Government, removable at every change of Ministry. The first 
consequence of this is, that he becomes of necessity the tool of 
subordinates; being ignorant of the business of his office, and 
forced to take his instructions from them. Then follow the enor- 
mous waste of public money, as the returns of the receipt and ex- 
penditure of the Packet service more especially prove; the falsifi- 
cation of documents sent forth under his name; the obstruction 
of the most necessary improvements, for the profit or convenience 
of Clerks and Secretaries; and the endless and tiresome list of 
abuses developed in the pages of the Commissioners’ Reports. The 
statements in these Reports should be vindicated by the authors 
of them. Where is Lord Watuacer, that he does not, in the 
House of Peers, take his ignorant accuser to task for his un- 
founded charges against him? 

We have only to add, that we can conceive no justifiable ground 
for refusing to inquire into the state of a public office which so 
imperiously Gemands reformation as the Post-oflice; and that we 
shall strive to obtain a correct list of the votes, in order that every 
constituent body in the country may be able to see how, and 
learn why, their Representatives voted to keep abuses of so gross 
a description snug and secret as heretofore. 





THE SHAMBLES REFORM BILL. 


Tue denizens of the slaughterhouse are up in arms to resist the 
Sh mbles Reform, in the shape of a bill authorizing the esta- 
blishment of a cattle-market at Islington, which has been laid be- 
fore a Committee of the House of Commons. They have. met in 
council in Butchers Hall, whose walls have resounded to their 
denunciations of the measure, as ‘“ a foul and interested attack 
on their ancient rights, privileges, and immunities"—do they 
understand the meaning of these terms ?—and “ calculated to anni- 
hilate the trade of butchers!” They are backed by the graziers 
and farmers of Northamptonshire, Kent, and Middlesex; who 
join the London butchers in their blatant opposition to the bill. 
The Conservative carcass-butchers have laid by the steel for the pen, 
and have issued a whole pamphlet full of magniloquent speeches ; 
and having exhausted their own eloquence, pray, through the 
medium of Mr. Lyatt, to be heard by counsel against the mea- 
sure. The Tory graziers and farmers make Lord ALtHorp their 
organ ; and he, with the recollection of the prizes awarded him for 
his “ long-woolled shear-hogs” at the last cattle-show dinner, 
gratefully echoes their bovine remonstrances. The City Corpora- 
tion too—the Conservatives of Bartholomew Fair—have not been. 
wanting to oppose the dangerous innovation. of removing the 
cattle-market from Smithfield. 

The nuisance of Smithfield cattle-market—the danger and in- 
convenience to the public from driving bullocks, many of them in. 
an almost rabid state, through the streets two or three days in 
the week—the evil to the community of bad meat, and the loss to 
these same butchers and graziers through this cause—and lastly, 
the prodigious amount of cruelty inflicted upon the famished over- 
driven animals—are cogent reasons that have proved to eve 
rational person, not only the expediency, but the absolute neces- 
sity of the removal of Smithfield market, and the establishment 
of markets and abattoirs in the suburbs. 

Mr. Perkins has expended a very large sum in erecting, at his 
own risk, a commodious cattle-market at Islington, covering a 
space of twenty-one acres—more than five times the area of Smith- 
field market—with cattle-sheds for 10,000 oxen, pens for 40,000 
sheep, and proportionate droves of pigs, and every convenience of 
water, with an exchange or market-house for the transaction of 
business; and he applies to Parliament for privilege to open it as 
a market. He has not constructed abattoirs, because an act of 
Parliament would first be necessary to compel the cattle-slaugh- 
terers to perform their foul though needful operations away from 
the town: but these might easily be added on occasion. We are 
not aware that there are any objectionable clauses in the bill; but if 
there are, as has been stated by Lord AttHorp, they may easily. 
be expunged. Though Mr. Perkins has ventured a large sum 
in a speculation likely to benefit the public as well as himself, 
that is no reason why he should have a monopoly of power or of: 
profit. But since neither the City nor the Government authorities 
would interfere to remove a dangerous and disgusting nuisance: 
from the Metropolis, we think that a private individual, who ad- 
ventures upon such an undertaking at his sole risk, is entitled to 
every encouragement that can be fairly given to him: we are not 
aware that he asks for any thing more. 

We look in vain to the eloquence of the orators of the Shambles, 
or the exposition of the Ministerial mouthpiece of the Northamp- 
tonshire graziers, for any solid grounds of objection to the removal 
of Smithfield, or the establishment of the new cattle-market at 
Islington. Either their heads have become assimilated to the con- 
dition of their beef, or their wits have been with their flocks wool- 
gathering; or else they might surely have found more specious 
reasons wherewith to oppose the new market, than the one given 
by Lord ALtHorp, —namely, that it would give the great capitalist 
an advantage over the smaller, because the retail-butchers would 
not attend! The only reason we can guess why the farmers and 
graziers oppose it is, because the plan is new—sufficient argu- 
ment with country folks generally. As regards the worshipfal 
company of Butchers, they oppose it as the first step to the esta- 
blishment-of abattoirs and the removal of private slaughterhouses: 
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filthy cellars of blood. 97.4 garbage, exhaling the most fetid 
odours. This is pretty evident; for, assuming this ultimate object, 
they say, 

« It has been asserted, ‘that by establishing markets with abattoirs on the out- 

skirts of the Metregelis, the inconvenience arising from cattle being driven 
through the streets would be prevented. But this is all a delusion ; for the in- 
convenience, the damage, and alarm, would be frightfully increased, by the in- 
creased nuutber and fast driving of butchers’ carts through the streets, in their 
necessary Haste to convey the meat from the abattoirs to the butchers’ shops 
all over the town.” 
And farther, they insinuate that the meat would “ become putrid” 
by.its transmission from the abattoirs to the shops. These pre- 
tences are, however, too shallow to deceive the most superficial 
reader. We have more than once admired the neat and cleanly 
appearance of Mr. Gisert's cart, laden with carcasses of sheep 
hung ina cluster from its roof, as its fat and wholesome load was 
transferred into his shop in Bond Street from his suburvan sham- 
bles at Bayswater. Aud we also know that carcasses are brought 
up from distant parts of the country, without any imputation of 
taint, even by the present slow rate of transit. In short, the 
butchers have not a leg to stand on. Their bellowings and strug: 
gles are ag vain as those of their beeves; and sooner or later they 
must yield. The steaming savour of their slaughterhouses will 
no more ascend to their breakfast-tables, nor the ensanguined 
stream meander through the streets in front of their shops. They 
must eventually consent to the establishment of abattoirs, even 
though, as they pathetically urge, 

6 seucsesive the congregation of so many journeymen butchers, not under the 

eye of their masters, would have a tendency to promote cruelty and immorality, 
and no gentleman would like to send his son to learn his trade in such a horrid 
school ! ” 
Are the butchers, then, too fine “‘ gentlemen” to superintend the 
operation of slaughtering? The graziers and farmers, too, must 
submit to have “a market beginning on Monday morning 
and ending on Saturday night, instead of having, as now, a 
great cattle-market on one day.” The establishment of the Isling- 
ton cattle-market would be followed by similar ones in the suburbs 
to the South, East, and West, as well as the North; and abattoirs 
would soon be added to them. 

Mr. Coxe of Norfolk had, it seems, expressed his approbation 
of the new maiket, in a letter to the agent of the proprietor; but 
he now wishes to back out, on no other account that we can 
imagine but the clamour of his tenants: for he assigns no reason 
for his change of opinion, any more than the butchers and gra- 
ziers, and their champion Lord ALtHorp, for their opposition. 





ARISTOCRATICAL TAXATION—THE HOUSE-TAX 
AND THE WINDOW-TAX. : 


Tue House-tax is to be abolished; and as it is grossly unequal, | 
and the Whigs lacked the sense and spirit to equalize it, in 

such a manner as to give it the fair character of an income-tax, 

on the principle laid down by ApAm Smiru its original suggestor, | 
it iscertainly high time. London, with its Metropolitan county, 

pays nearly a half of the whole tax; all farm-houses, consti- 

tuting nearly one-third of the rateable houses of Great Britain, 

were shamefully exempted from it; Ireland is exempted alto-| 
gether; several counties in Wales might be quoted, which do not 
contribute so much asa single house in London; while the houses | 
of the nobility and upper class of gentry are scandalously fa-| 
vyoured throughout.* Of this last source of inequality, let us cite 
anexample. The Duke of Newcast e's palace of Nottingham 
Castle is rated at a rent of 100/., and contributes 14/. 3s. 4d. to 
the House-duty. The London Tavern is rated at 1000/., and con- 
tributes 1417. 13s. 4d.; or ten times as much, although its value 
is not perhaps one-tenth part. Either, therefore, the London Ta- 
vern pays a hundred times more than it ought, or Nottingham 
Castle a hundred times less. About two years ago, the Duke's 
palace was damaged by a mob; and, for the mere damage, his 
Grace received 20,0002. from the hundred. At the ordinary profit 
of 64 percent. on capital invested in houses, reckoned on the sum of 
20,000/., his Grace's rental ought to have been 1300/. instead of 
1002.; or thirteen times as much as he is actually rated at. Even in 
London, there is the grossest inequality in the mode of assessing 
the House-tax. The Jndia House is rated ata rental of 25002., 
and it consequently contributes to the House-tax 354/. 3s. 4d.: 
yet this same India House is estimated by the owners, in their an- 
nual returns to Parliament, as being worth 1,000,000/.: hence, at 
the ordinary profits on house capital, the rent ought to be 65,0002, 
and the House-tax 92087. 6s. 8d. The worthy Directors, there- 
fore, by their own showing, are defrauding the revenue to the 
yearly amount of 88541. 3s. 4d: The income of the proprietors of 
this great house is 630,000/. per annum; and looking upon the 
House-tax as what it pretended to be, au income-tax, it may be 
compared with a shopkeeper’s premises in the same street, Leaden- 
hall Street, who pays a rent of 200/. a year, and whose profits may 
amountto 1,000/.: the latter pays 28/. 6s. 8d. as his contribution to 
the House-duty. Therefore the great traders, who enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly of nearly half the globe, contributed to the public revenue 
about 6d. in 100d. of théir income,and the shopkeeper 6d. in 17.;— 
difference, in favour of the monopolists, 100 to 1. This is the tax 
which was defended in the Reformed House of Commons, in order 
that the. proprietors of land might extend the operation of the 


* We speak of the tax as it existed previous to the piddling of Lord Attuorr and 
the extenuations of Mr. Sraine Rice; frightened frem their propriety by the agitation 


Corn-monopoly by reducing the Malt-duty to one-half, involving 
the sacrifice of two millions and a half of the public revenue. 

But now to the Window-tax; which is to be continued. We 
shall prove that it is worse than that which is to be abolished, bad 
as thatis. The Window-tax was imposed shortly after the Revo- 
lution, as a substitute for “ Hearth-money,” which our fastidious 
ancestors were pleased to consider as a badge of slavery; although 
it amounted to no more than 2s. on every hearth of houses assessed 
to poor and church rates, while its amount for the United King- 
dom was but 245,0002. The abolition of Hearth-money was de- 
scribed in the preamble of the statute abolishing it, as “a lasting 
monument of royal goodness for every house in the kingdom.” 
Alas for the ingratitude of the people for royal favours! the thing 
is utterly forgotten, and now raked up only for curiosity, or to be 
favourably contrasted with the heavier and more impolitic tax sub- 
stituted. Its substitute, the Window-tax, may be described as a mo- 
nument which proclaims to every house in the kingdom how much 
royal personages and their ministers “ hate the light” and love the 
taxes. Prrr, in that famous intrigue of his by which he turned his 
rival Fox out of power, in 1784, used the East India Company as 
the chief instrument of his purpose. One of the bribes held out to 
them was the reduction of the Tea-duty, from about 120 per cent. 
to 12} per cent. To make good the revenue, thus sacrificed for 
the advantage of the tea-monopolists, he wheeled round upon the 
people, and assessed them with an additional Window-tax to the 
extent of 620,0002. perannum. This happened exactly fifty yearsago: 
so that for this famous job of “the Pilot,” the nation has paid, 
without estimating interest, a douceur of upwards of thirty mil- 
lions; while the East"India Company has squandered or pocketed, 
but chiefly the former, in the shape of monopoly profit on tea, 
something like a hundred millions of the people’s money—or, in 
other terms, something like what would enable them to sweep off 
about an eighth part of their public debt. 

The Window-duty, in its mode of assessment, is not less clumsy, 
nor in its operation much less unequal and pernicious, than the 
Inhabited House-duty itself. A house with eight windows pays 
a tax of 16s. 6d.—or better than 2s. for every window; one addi- 
tional window is charged not at 2s., but at 5s. 6d.; two additional 
windows will cost 5s. 9d.a piece; a house with 16 windows, instead 
of being charged with 2s. for every window, is charged at more 
than double that rate, or above 4s. 3d.; a house with 32 windows 
is charged, not with 2s., nor with 4s. 3d., but with 6s. 8d. The 
scale rises gradually in this manner, by window and window, until 
39 windows are attained, when the duty on each is about 7s. 
From 40 to 99 windows, the scale jumps by fives, there being no 
difference in the taxation of the intermediate numbers ; and when 
it reaches 100, we have ten windows at a bound, up to 180; be- 
yond which the rate of duty drops to 1s. 6d. per window. Beyond 
the poor man’s house up toeight windows, which comes first under 
the operation of the tax, and the houses of the middle classes up to 
32 windows, the difference in the tax is that between 2s. and 
6s. 8d.—or 4s. 8d., an increase of 233 per cent. in the rate. In 
the case of the aristocratie mansion, the scale takes an opposite 
direction. It is said there are some noblemen’s mansions in Eng- 
land with a window for every day in the year. Such a palace 
would be charged to the Window-duty at the rate of 3s. 33d. per 
window; which is about one-half the rate charged on the 
houses of the middle classes, and above 20 per cent. less than 
that charged on the house of the petty shopkeeper with 15 windows. 
The luxury of having more windows than 180, is charged at the 
rate of 1s. 6d. to the nobleman; that of 39 windows to the middle 
classes, at 7s., or near five times as much, A house with eight 
windows, as has been already seen, pays 2s. for each window, and 
one with 16, more than twice as high a rate. This rule is far 
from being applied to the highest classes of houses: a house with 
50° windows pays nearly 7s. per window; whereas a mansion with 
100 windows, instead of paying double the rate, pays less than 6s. 
per window; while a house with 180 windows pays little more: 
than 5s. per window. 

The next subject of inequality in the operation of the Window- 
duty refers to the size and quality of the window. Except ina few 
peculiar circumstances, there is no difference between a large 
window and a small one, and none whatever according to their 
respective values. A window of four panes will pay the same 
duty as one of four-and-twenty. A window of twelve panes, 
glazed with ordinary crown glass at 2s. a pane, and worth in all 
but 24s., is charged the same duty as a window with the-same 
number of panes of plate glass, each costing five guineas, and 
worth in all 637. The duty in the first case may be as high as 
30 per cent., and in the others, as low as little more than one- 
half per cent. As the panes in the latter case are double the size 
of those in the former, and afford double the light, or areas good as 
two windows, the actual tax is but one-half. If, as is often the 
case, the better window belong to the houses of the aristocracy,. 
say to the house of a nobleman with 250 windows, then the: real 
tax paid by the latter will not exceed one-fourth part what is 
paid by the middle classes of society. In the one case, the duty 
may be as high as 30 percent. on the value, and in the other may 
not even amount to one per cent. 

The Window-duty is not of course a charge on the rental, even 
supposing all windows were the same size and the same value. 
A house in Grosvenor Square fetches double the rent that a 
house of the same size aud the same number of windows does in 
Russell Square. Of course, the tax on the rental is double in the 
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of wimlowsy in the» obschve purlieus of London, -will’ not!fetch 
ene-alf the rent of one in) Russell Square. .. The Window- 
tax, therefore, is twice as heavy as in Russell Square, and four 
tithes as heavy as in the fashionable quarter of Grosvenor Square. 
But, setting the value arising from locality. out of the ques- 
tion; the) operation of the duty is. quite unequal upon 
houres of different rentals. Thus, a house worth 10/. per 
enum, with eight windows, pays a duty equal to8 per cent. on the 
reutalj;a house of 1002, with 30 windows, will pay above 12 per 
ecnt. of the reutel; a house of 3¢06/., with 50 windows, will pay 
5} per cent. ou the rental ; a house of 500/., with 60 windows, will 
pay only 4 per cent.; a house of 150062., with 100 windows, will 
piy, only 2 per ceut.; a house of 20062., with 180 windows, will 
pay but 14 per cent.; and the palace with 365, estimated at a 
rental of 10,0002, will not pay more than one-half per cent. on its 
rental. 

The only advantage which the Window-duty possesses over the 
Inhabited House-tax is, that its operation is more equal, and that 
it is not confined to the population of towns, but equally affects the 
country. Then, it is less productive than the first. Such is the 
tax which some financiers have thought defensible. It may be 
described as a tax on architectural taste; a tax on ventilation, 
health, and comfort; a tax on light; a clumsy and preposterous 
eapitation-tax, unequal in ifs operation, in every way in which it 
can be viewed ; arbitrary and unprincipled ia its mode of assess- 
ment; and vexatious in the collection. 

The gross amount of these two taxes—which, in round numbers, 
was about 2,600,g00/. before the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
began his piddling work with them last year—is very far indeed 
from being the whole tax which we pay for inhabited houses. It is, 
probably, not above one-half. All the raw materials of ordinary 
house-building are taxed, or at least were taxed until within the 
last two years. ‘Liles and slates were taxed. Bricks are still 
taxed, Paper hangings are taxed three times over,—first, the 
rags, constituting the raw material, are taxed on importation; then 
comes the very heavy and unequal Excise-duty ; and lastly, the 
Stamp-duty on stained paper. Timber is not ouly heavily taxed, 
but pays a monopoly price, estimated at a million anda halfa 
year, in order to thrust bad timber upon us instead of good, and 
in order to deprive us of the good trade of the Baltic and protect 
the poor trade of the Canadas. Inferior Swedish fir pays a duty 
of 2¢. 15s. per load, equal generally to au ad va’orem duty of about 
70 pereent.; whilst fine Riga fir pays the same duty, which reduces 
the tax on the value to 40 per cent. Coarse rose-wood is charged with 
a duty of 102. per ton, which will make the ad valorem duty above 
80 per cent.; while the fipest rose-wood being charged with the 
same, the duty on the value drops down to 30 per cent. Bireh, a 
plebeian wood, is charged with a duty which, on the ordinary 
price, rises to near 50 per cent.; whereas the finest Honduras ma- 
hogany will not pay above 7 per cent., or one-ninth part of the 
amount. The duty on glass is still worse: on the unwrought 
material, owing to the manner in which the Excise is levied, the 
tax rises to the enormous amount of from 700 to 800 per cent.; 
on, the finished article, it never falls short of cent. per cent.; while 
it is always highest upon the coarsest article. A few of the articles 
here enumerated do not constitute the materials of ordinary house- 
building, although they do of the dwe!lings of the rich; and we 
have referred. to them chiefly as examples of the gross inequality 
of our taxes in their respective incidence on the wealthy and on 
the middle and poorer classes of society. 

Have we any plan of our own to suggest, for a more fair and 
equitable mode of assessing the Window-duty? We have not. It 
appears to us an improper and an impolitic tax, which can neither 
be reduced, nor modified with any prospect of advantage to the 
State or to the contributor. Moreover, it is highly unpopular ; 
and considering the trouble and vexation with which it is collected, 
its. amount, which is under 1,200,000/., is paltry; while, after the 
House-tax is abolished, it must be recollected that the same ma- 
-chinery of assessors, surveyors, and collectors must be continued, 
when much less than one-half the present revenue is to be collected. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has now, providentially, a sur- 

lus revenue; and therefore we would recommend it to his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, as a laudable and popular measure, at once to 
-abolish the. Window-tax along with the House-tax. This will 
bring some popularity to men who would be eminently benefited 

by. the smallest share of it. 





CORN CATECHISM. 
( Continued. ) 


A. Theamount of substantial wages (that 
is to say, reckoned in things and not in the 
money that buys them) depends on the 
quaatity of food attainable, and the number 
among whom it is to be divided. ‘The less 
the food and the greater the number of 
people, the less corn must the working 
classes accept for their day’s work ; for it is 
impossible, that by any labour, they can get 
the:produce of labour, after the corn that is not there, or have the same 
the amount. of taxation has shares out of a smaller quantity as out of a 
been taken from them—as_ greater; nothing short of the miracle of the 
compared with its popula- pers and fishes could accomplish it.- The 


tion ‘and ‘the demand for object of the Corn conjurors is to establish 
labour’ — Mereator on the that they can, 


Corn-laws: ‘Morning He- 
weld, 25th April 1834, 


125. I contend that, in 
each nation, the amount of 
its money-wages is accord- 
ing to the extent of the pro- 
duce of its soil, and its price 
upon the spot, after allow- 
ance made for the expenses 
of its Government, and for 
the annual interest of its debt 
—the gross sale proceeds of 





126." "What it is that’ gives * 
the sile price for the produce 
of the soil can be’bettér con- 
sidered: hereafter ; and here 
it is only necessary. for me 
to maintain that the pro- 
ducts of agriculture being 
bartered against the labour 
of producing them, or 
against the products of other 
labour, and the Jabourer’s 
money-wages being the an- 
ticipated payment of his 
share of what he produces— 
it is the sale prices of the produce of the soil of any nation that gives the scale 
of value upon which that barter in it is made, and, therefore, the scale of its 
money- wages. —Ib. 


‘A. What the stiistantialwagés may be 
when turned into menty, depends simpl 
on what may be the relative value hosieaasa 
by what is used for money, and is ihe far as 
regards the immediate question) of as little 
consequence to the. working elasses. as 
whether they are paid in thick or thin six- 
pences. The working classes are always 
to bear in mind, that the object of the Corn 
conjurors, is to get up a “ thimble rig,” by 
directing their attention to the money in- 
stead of the corn. 


127. — only two argu- A. 
ments have been fairly ad- 
duced for the repeal of the 
Corn-laws. 

The first, the extension of 
our commerce, by exchang - 
ing our manufactures for the 
cheap corn of the North of 
Europe, that we might 
thereby be enabled more ef- 
fectively to compete with 
other manufacturing nations 
in the general markets of the 
world; and the second, an 
act of justice to the labour- 
ing classes, by giving them 
as cheap food as other nations 


have. —JZb. 


Neither of the arguments is. fairly 
stated. 

The object of “the extension of our 
commerce, by exchanging our manufactures 
for the cheap corn of the North of Europe,” 
was no such thing as ‘** that we might 
thereby be enabled more effectively to com- 
pete with other manufacturing nations in 
the general markets of the world ;” it was 
the much nearer and more reasonable object, 
of giving the working classes more corn to 
eat, and consequently move pecks of corn 
for a day’s work, or a peck for fewer hours. 
There is no driving into these men, that 
the use of corn is to have corn to eat. 

The justice contemplated for the labour- 
ing classes, was giving them as cheap food 
(that is to say, as much corn for their day’s 
work) as they might have; and not robbing them of half to serve the 
landlords. 


128. -- though engaged 
for thirty years in commer.- 
cial pursuits, and with my 
whole heart in them, yet 
think that an undue impor- 
tance has, of late years, been 
attached to our trade and 
manufactures; and, at any 
rate, that exaggerated state- 
ments have been made of the 
numbers employed in them, 
arising from the faulty way 
in which the census of 1821 
was drawn out. The num- 
bers of those directly or indirectly engaged in trade and manufactures, apart 
from these trades connected with agriculture and dependent upon it, are much 
short of one-third of the population.—JZb. 


A. Suppose the inhabitants of a walled 
town were to shut their gates and deter- 
mine to eat no corn but what was grown in 
flower-pots on the tops of houses; being 
moved thereto by the anticipation, that the 
numbers engaged in trade and manufactures 
would at the end of twenty years be found 
to be only one half of those that owned the 
flower-pots or were connected with them. 
Could heads be supposed capable of such 
folly? yet it is paralleled, point by point, by 
this argument of Mercator’s. 


129. This is as respects 
numbers, and now with re- 
gard to their interests. 

— a total of 50 millions 
which I calculate is the ex- 
tent of the percentage profit 
that we derive from our 
trade, manufactures, and 
shipping. But Sir Henry 
Parnell has but lately estimated the national income at 300 millions a year. I 
hold that, at the present prices of grain, he has over-rated the amount; and I 
calculate our yearly income at 250 millions. Still we have 220 millions as de- 
rived from the rent of dwellings, and from the gross produce of the soil. —Zb. 


A. Suppose the manufacturers in the 
walled town were told to look at the small 
quantity of their foreign trade (they being 
allowed to trade for anything but what they 
want, viz. corn); what man would be so 
stupid as to take this for an argument, why 
the flower-pot system should be continued? 


150. It cannot, therefore, 
be asserted, with any shadow 
even of truth, that the Corn- 
laws are a tax for the benefit 
of one part of the community, 
the landed proprietors, to 
the detriment ofanother part, 
the nranufacturing interests ; 
they, as will be shown after- 
waris, only, in part, tend to 
raise the general scale of va- 
lue in the nation, and that 
scale operates justly and 
equally upon the interests of 


all alike. —J0b. 


A. Tell the people in the walled town, 
that there is not a shadow of truth in the 
shutting-up being for the benefit of the 
owners of the flower-pots, to the detriment 
of the manufacturers; because it raises the 
general scale of value within the walls, 
*‘and that scale operates justly and equally 
upon the interests of all alike.” Who is 
there that does not see, that it is a cun- 
ningly-devised engine to oppress the work- 
ing classes for the benefit of the men of 
flower-pots ? 


131. Cheapness is a rela-- 
tive term; and it is worse 
than nonsense, it is a delu- 
sion practised upon them, 
to say you will give the 
labouring classes cheap food, 
if thereby the scale of value 
in the nation be lowered, and 


the labourers’ money-wages, of necesssity, reduced also in the same proportion. 
—Ib. 


132. But there is this dis- 
tinction to be made; that 
our taxation being a fixed 
money charge, it is, there- 
fore, a most important con- 
sideration to the working 
classes whether the 2d. or 
Sd. a-day that is taken from 
them in taxation, in the 
cost of their wants, be paid 
out of two. shillings a-day, 
or only out of one shilling a-day’s wages. 
doubled. —Zb. 


A. Tell the people in the walled town, 
that if they open their gates the scale of 
value in the town will be lowered, and the 
labourers’ money-wages of necessity re- 
duced also in the same proportion. Is there 
man or boy, that would not see the fraud? 


A. As if the Government, in such a 
case, would not soon invent the laying the 
taxes ad valorem; which means making the 
twopence or threepence, fourpence or six- 
pence. But the whole has nothing to do 
with the question of whether the working 
classes are to have their peck of corn for 
fewer hours, or are like to get it by being 
walled up, 


In the latter case its pressure is 
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183, The just and right 
consideration of the interests 
of the labouring classes is 
not whether they should or 
should not ‘have cheap bread, 
but whether they do or do 
not receive in wages their due 
proportion of what they pro- 
duce.— Ib. 


A. It is no such thing. It is whether 
they get their peck of corn foras few hours’ 
work, as they might if. the owners of the 
flower-pots, that shut the gates, were tum- 
bled over the walls into the ditch. 


134. At present there is 
only the evil operation of the 
Poor-laws that destroys the 
labourer’s just right to sell 
his labour where he may 
choose; otherwise the com- 
petition for the employment 
of capital limits the master’s 
share, and the operatives get 
the rest, after payment of 
the raw material and for the 
use of his works. —JZ0. 


A. Tell the people within the walled 
town, that there is nothing but “the Poor- 
laws ” that destroys the labourer’s just right 
to sell his labour where he may choose, and 
that the competition for the employment 
of capital limits the master’s share. The 
fact being all the time, that they are shut up 
to serve the flower-pots. 


135. I have not read much 
on Political Economy, and 
therefore am totally at a loss 
to conjecture by what 
strange mode of reasoning 
it can be asserted, in oppo- 
sition to the above conclu- 
sions, “that as you increase 
the price of agricultural pro- 
duce, you depress the wages 
of manufacturing industry, 
and lower also the profits of 
capital.” —Zb. 


A, Simply as it is done in the walled 
town. You increase the price of agricultural 
produce, by saying’ none shall be eaten but 
the growth of the flower-pots ; and so you 
jam the manufacturers and capitalists against 
the necessity of bidding in‘opposition to 
each other for the artificially diminished 
quantity of corn. 


136. For it must be clearly 
obvious that, in a manufac- 
turing and agricultural coun- 
try, like England, which 
does not export its grain, 
there can be no barter in it 
for the produce of its soil, 
but against the products of 
the manufacturer ; ner can 
there be any sale for manu- 
factures, or for the returns 
for them when exported, 
were there not produce of the soil sufficient to exchange against them; and 
hence the justness of the brief remark made by Adam Smith, “ that according 
to the extent and produce of its agriculture will be the extent of the productive 
labour which is put in motion within the country."—Jb. 


( To be continued.) 


A. Quite true in the land of flower-pots. 
But no reason at all why the flower-pot 
system should be continued ; nor did Adam 
Smith mean any thing so stupid. By agricul- 
ture he understood having corn ; not the shut- 
ting out corn and growing it in flower-pots. 

What is meant by “sufficient?” What 
comes from the flower-pots is made to be 
sufficient. I€ means men’s having as much 
as knaves will let them. 





ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


WE must resume this subject, although there is little of official or 
trustworthy information to state: but whether the puffing para- 
graphs which appear in some of the Daily Papers are authorized 
by any of the Committee, and issued as feelers of public 
opinion, or whether they are simply to be taken as indications of 
their writers’ ignorance, the effect is the same—to mislead their 
readers. Hence the absurd and extravagant notions which are 
current in the Metropolis and elsewhere on the subject, height- 
ened by the vague and indistinct conceptions of our journalists ; 
a festival being a new thing to London reporters and London 
readers. In the true spirit of Cockneyism, the former proclaim 
and the latter believe that this performance is to exceed in magni- 
tude and magnificence any former musical display in the history of 
the world. The announcement of eight organists is, by many, under- 
stood to imply the erection of eight organs; and there is scarcely a 
professor or amateur in any country town in the kingdom who has 
not directly or indirectly applied for an engagement, literally 
believing that “the approaching: Festival will combine all the 
principal vocal and instrumental talent in the kingdom.” It is 
necessary, therefore, to descend from romance and fiction to 
common sense, and, first of all, to state, that the Metropolis alone 
will furnish three times the number of competent instrumentalists 
capable of being contained in the orchestra. No official announce- 
ment has been made of this fact; but it is not on that account the 
less true. A considerable number of chorus-singers must, or ought 
— engaged from the country; for London contains no choral 
school. 
their choral societies in full training and constant practice. In 
London, no such associations exist; and they are not capable of 
instantaneous creation: therefore, to be efficient, a large propor- 
tion of the chorus must be drawn from the country. 

On the strength of the band and the number of the audi- 
tory, we are prepared to furnish a few additional facts, from which 
the public will draw their own conclusions. These points will be 
best ascertained by reference to the size of the Abbey, as compared 
With other large buildings in which similar exhibitions have taken 
place. Of these, the most spacious are the Minster at York and 
St. Andrew's Hall at Norwich ; and the respective admeasurements 
of these buildings are as follows. _ 

The Nave of York Minster, 95 feet wide, 220 feet long. 
The Nave of Westminster Abbey, 72 feet wide, 150 feet long. 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, 70 feet wide, 130 feet long. 
At York and at Norwich, the orchestras stretched very nearly 
from wall to wall; the -former contained 615, and the latter 375 
archer At York, the largest number of auditors was (at the 
estival of 1828) 6123 persons; at Norwich, the largest number 


Birmingham, Norwich, Liverpool, and other towns, have . 


affording to the public may be increased somewhat by the erection 
of successive galleries, like those of a theatre; but itis unneces- 
sary to say that such an arrangement is impracticable with regard 
to the orchestra. In every well-constructed orchestra, a similar, 
or nearly a similar angle must be formed; the base can neither 
be contracted nor extended without injury to the object always to 
be kept in view—that every performer should be seen in order to 
his being heard. If, in the construction of the orchestra at the 
Abbey, the proper proportions and due arrangement are preserved, 
we think it manifest that it must be inferior in extent to 
that of York; and for the same reason that a quart of liquor can- 
not be poured into a pint-bottle. 

These facts, which it would have been unnecessary to detail, but 
for the reasons above-stated, will place the affair in a correct and 
obvious point of view. Again, let us say, that in a work of such 
magnitude, and which comes recommended with so many claims 
to public attention, there is no need of puff or exaggeration. Any 
endeavour to pluck the laurels from GzorGe Ronins's brow were 
needless as vain. It is not a Covent Garden Oratorio, but a Me- 
tropolitan Festival, with which the managers have to do; and all 
the petty and paltry devices which are resorted to in order to at- 
tract an ignorant crowd, should be discouraged and put down. 
The schemes, as far as they are announced, certainly have 
rather a commonplace and Covent Garden look. Justice will be 
done to Haypn, and, we hope, to HANDEL; but not to Mozarr 
or Sponr. If the greatest works of the former are performed, so 
ought those of the latter; for they are us great. Mozart's name 
is twice thrust in among a motley crowd (e. g. Purcent and 
Cimarosa)—too palpable an indication that his Requiem, the work, 
of all that he ever wrote, best suited for such a kand, will be 
omitted. Too much space in the selections is covered by one 
name, even though that name be Hanpvet. The Queen, we are 
told, has commanded the performance of the Messiah—Fudge!l 
The most probable conjecture is, that the Queen was requested 
to allow such a use to be made of her name, in order to afford a 
plausible pretext for its performance. If not, the Queen ought to 
have been told that she was requested to patronize, not to direct 
the Festival. It is no honour to the works of HANDEL, served up 
as the top and bottom dishes of the feast, thus to chop them into 
mince-meat for the side-covers. Good taste would have dictated 
the selection of a certain number of composers, ranking the highest 
as sacred writers, and fixing upon such entire works as are ac- 
knowledged to be the finest models of their art, having especial 
regard to those which are distinguished by fine choral writing. 
And these, unquestionably, are the Israel in Egypt and the Det- 
tingen Te Deum of Hanne; the Creation of Haypn; the 
Requiem of Mozart; the Last Judgment of Spour. These im- 
mortal works, each essentially differing from the other in con- 
struction, character, and style, should have been the main features 
of the Festival. This would have been the fittest employment of 
the band; this the most honourable tribute to the genius of each 
writer. And has it never occurred to the Directors of the English: 
Festival, that we have had English composers? Ought they not 
to have associated (not PurceLL and Cimarosa!! but) PurcgeL, 
Ginsons, and Crorr? As choral harmonists, each of these may 
assuredly challenge comparison with PerGorest and LEO; and it 
ought to have been the care of those who have assumed the 
management of this affair, to exhibit both to their own country- 
men and to foreigners such evidences of genius and learning as 
their sacred compositions abundantly afford. Perhaps the King 
may be allowed to interpose a word for England, as the Queen has 
thought fit to patronize Germany. 


THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Arter the unexampled labour and toil which the preceding con- 
cert must have occasioned, and the exertion attendant on bringing 
out three new pieces, a little repose seems to have been necessary 
in order to recruit the exhausted strength of the Directors. The 
annexed scheme, it will be seen, offers little occasion for remark of 
any kind, 


FOURTH CONCERT—MONDAY, APRIL 2]. 





ACT I. 
Sinfonia, Pastorale .....4..0..c0.sceceees ° BEETHOVEN. 
Aria, Signor TamBurint, Maometto Secondc Rossint. 
Fantasia, Flute obligato, Mr. Nicaonson.. NicuoLson. 
Aria, Madame Srockuausen, “ Sol pud dir .. F. Fresca. 
OVERDTE CRPO6 fois cies ccscisccsereeaceatesveesetese C.M. von Weser. 
ACT II 
Sinfonia, Letter Vio. cse cniasespeg cascceengynses sae Hayovn. 
Aria, Signor Rusint, * Vivitu,’’ Anna Bolena.........+ Donizetti, 
Air Varie, Violin, M. Guys, from Brussels............. Guys. 
Terzetto, Madame StrockuausEN, Signor Rupini, e 
Signor Tampurint, “ Ti parli Pamore,” Otello......¢ Rosstnt. 
Overture, Le Rovine di Paluzzi ........0..0+.ss.ee00. A, RomBere, 


Leader, Mr. Wercusen—Conductor, Mr, Brsnor. 

The Pastorale Sinfonia is regularly performed every year. 
Long may it be so! for it is (at present) the ve plus ultra of de- 
scriptive music. It is absurd to say that this Sinfonia is better 
than any of Haypn or Mozart. It is a totally different thing— 
written on another principle, and pursuing another subject. The 
musician, here, is not employed in constructing a fugue or writing a 
melody, lavishing upon the one the depth of his erudition, or decking 
the other with grace and beauty; but sitting down to painta 
landscape from nature—first delineating the charms of mere 
scenery—the gush of streamlets and the murmur of winds, then 
filling the groves with sound—peopling his landscape with. happy 





was" (at: the’ Festival of 1424) 2066 persons; each building being 


well filled. The accommodation which the Abbey is eapable of , of joy—suddenly the sky lowers, the winds whistle, and'the thun- 


faces and merry groups. You hear the song, the dance, the shou€. 
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-ders roll; the crowd disperses amidst the increased howling and 
raging of thestorm. It passes; and the sounds of mirth are re- 

_ sumed, prolonged and increased to the close of the scene. We 
have sometimes needed the argomento of a Sinfonia of Brxt- 
HOVEN'S; but no-picture of CLaupe evér delineated a landscape 
with more truth and fidelity than does this extraordinary compo- 

sition, Though a never-ending study to the musician as a work 
of art, its meaning is palpable and clear to common ears as.a de- 
scription of nature. It was quite in keeping with the author's 
character to fix on a garden as the first and most appropriate place 
of its performance. 

Haypw's Sinfonia is the work of.a great mind, labouring ac- 
cording to established rules, and not adventuring beyond the 
established form of such a composition; yet by the magic power 
of genius clothing it with a new character, and enriching it with 
unheard-of grace and loveliness. Need we add a word in commen- 
dation of Linpiey’s delightful performance of the Largo? 

The Overture to Oberon transports its hearers into another re- 
gion; and, as we listen, we dwell in the world of imagination— 
sprites gambol and fairies dance at the magician’s command: all 
is etherial, visionary, shadowy. Whether the selection of these 
three instrumental pieces for the same night was accidental or de- 
signed, certain it is that the coincidence was a most fortunate one, 
—each in its turn so admirably fitted to develop the poetry, the 
intellect of the art; each standing in strong contrast to the 
other; and neither suffering by comparison. 

But what a miserable falling-off was all the vocal part of the 
concert! in which the human voice was degraded to a mere exhi- 
bition of muscular flexibility; and, by a strange inversion of na- 
ture’s laws, all that was noble, expressive, intellectual, was the 
product of wood and catgut— all that was merely sensual, paltry, 
and frivolous, was uttered by the voice of man. To show in what 
utter contempt vocal music is held by the Directors of these con- 
certs, it will only be necessary to state, that two excellent laws of 
the Society were, on this occasion, unscrupulously violated at the 
bidding of the singers. One of these is, ‘‘ that no piece shall be 
performed without a rehearsal ;* the other, “that no piece shell 
be mutilated in performance:” both of which rules are constantly 
and rigidly adhered to as far as instrumental music is concerned. 
But of the vocal pieces not one was rehearsed; and TAMBURINI'S 
air, which is an address of Mahomet to his army, requiring their 
reply in the pauses of the song, was sung senza coro. We pass 
over the bad taste which suffered an exhibition of such trash at 
all: we merely mention. these facts as additional illustrations of the 
spirit with which the affairs of the Philharmonic Concerts are con- 
ducted. 

We were delighted to welcome Madame StocKHAUSEN again to 
this country, after an absence of two years; and had only to regret 
that a song more worthy of her powers had not been assigned her. 

Three Violin Concertos having been played in four concerts, 
surely a Quartet of Mozart might have been substituted with 
advantage for M. Guys's Fantasia; which, though executed with 
considerable power and brilliancy, was but a worthless composition. 

THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Tuesday O/ello was performed, with the strongest cast we 
remember. 


GORDIE: sitciadis Jonsateaassoncamnoscuniqomend RusBini. 
BRED Cenchaceuchtepeeievesiniaparsarscsaeesitn TAMBURINI. 
Bip Ciskxvicaricvonscessstcbeucosscucquntsere ZucuHeELLI. 
BUMIGTIGO sovceciscsscsssaspectaeocscdesonstts IvVANHOFF. 
EDOME NOUR 66:3 60-466 cae ends ove adiiescendedes Grist. 


Tago used to be played by Devitte, or some other inferior singer ; 
when the character lost even the little importance which the 
Italian version of the story gives to it. If in such cases the mis- 
chief had only extended to the omission of a song or two, it need 
not have occasioned much regret: but, unfortunately, it reached 
every concerted piece in which such singers were engaged ; and 
their “ harsh din,” constantly “jarring against music's chime,” de- 
stroyed the symmetry and beauty of the opera. Otello is rich in 
concerted pieces, in which the voices of the singers were now al- 
ternately and delightfully blended. The Duetto between Roderigo 
and Jago, “ No, non temer” (which has generally been omitted)— 
the Terzetto ‘‘ Nel cor d' un padre amante,” and especially the 
last movement—the Quintetto “ Incerta l’ anima "—and the Duetto 
“TL error d’ un infelice,” all deserve especial notice and marked com- 
mendation. We enjoyed the unusual pleasure of an opera admirably 
performed throughout. Noone character was thrust prominently for- 
ward by the inferiority of the rest, but all were excellent in their 
several stations. And how Rosstnr towers above his imitators! If 
the alternative be Rossin1, MercAnANTE, Donizetti, and BEt- 
L1N1,—or Rosstni alone,—wesay “ Rosstn1 alone /” Here, at any 
tate, is melody, originality, invention ; and we would rather listen to 
‘Otello thus performed, every Tuesday night throughout the sea- 
son, than have to endure another infliction of Anna Bolena, or any 
opera of kindred inanity. 

The English hearer of Ote//o has much toovercome. It is impos- 
sible for him to avoid certain disagreeable comparisons. O¢el/o, the 
noble Othello of our stage, sinks intoa eharaeter ha)f-ruffian half- 
idiot ; Jago is a tame, insipid villain; Desdemona, a compound. of 
unnatural affection and ungoverned rage. All these changes 
are so many hindrances of enjoyment—we would fain recognize 
the Othello of SHaKsPEARE in the Moor of the Marquis pt Berto; 

- but no streteh of imagination can effect this—he is a mere relent- 
less brute. To bear up against such an antagonist force, demands 


no ordinary power in the Desdemona of the piece; and Grist not 
only mastered every difficulty, but invested the part with a degrée 
of interest far beyond any of her predecessors. We have said that 
the Desdemona of this opera differs essentially from the heroine 
of SHAKSPEARE: it demands a vehemence of expression and tem- 
pest of passion unknown to the gentle nature of the latter, and 
yet, absurdly, mixed up with it. The power of the actress is‘de- 
veloped in a few strong and striking situations, of which Grist 
availed herself with wonderful skill: the painter found a study in 
every gesture and look—the actor, in the truth and power of her 
devlamation—the musician, in the beauty, grace, and expression 
of her singing. 

Rusrntr's performance of Otello was marked by unusual excel- 
lence, occasionally mingled with gross and outrageous absurdities, 
IvANHOFF improves; and in the concerted pieces, his voice blended 
most felicitously with the rest. Could he be made to understand, 
that up toa certain point his voice is excellent, and beyond that 
very disagreeable, his singing would be much improved. 

Three absurdities were perpetrated in the course of the even- 
ing—one attributable to the managers, one to the scene-shift- 
ers, and the third to a foolish portion of the audience. Be- 
fore the last act, as the story was reaching its highest inte- 
rest, and after a scene of strong excitement, the curtain drew 
up, and the whole illusion was (may we say ?) rudely dis- 
solved, by the appearance of the dancing-girls, with the French 
lady who performs so extraordinary a solo on her toe. We had 
hoped that the folly of thrusting a divertissement between the 
acts of an opera was extinct: surely the advent of Grisi ought 
not to be a signal for its revival. In the last scene of the opera, 
Otello stabs his wife, and then himself; and the curtain ought 
immediately to fall. We suppose there was a strike at this mo- 
ment among the gentlemen scene-shifters; for after the dead 
bodies had remained some minutes exposed to the view of the 
audience, two gentlemen, not in Venetian costume, but (we judge 
from their appearance) loungers behind the scenes, partly lifted 
and partly handed Grist off the stage. We then expected 
Rusint to rise up and wadk off: but, after a little more delay, the 
curtain fell; and in less than a minute, the dead Moor and his 
murdered wife, smiling, smirking, bowing and curtseying, hand- 
in-hand, and looking as loving and happy as if returned from a 
wedding, made their reappearance before the audience. The 
audience had just vented some indignation against the scene- 
shifters ; these, in their turn, ought to have assembled on the 
stage and hissed the audience. 





THEATRICAL NOVELTIES. 


THERE is but little news in the theatrical world. Buwnn’s Lottery 
scheme was forbidden, it is given out, by some great authority— 
no less a one than public decency, we suspect. Even a showman 
cannot always outrage propriety with impunity. The mighty 
manager would seem to have played his last card; his King and 
Queen went on Thursday. He has amazed the town with a pla- 
card as high as himself, in red letters, beating those of GzoreEr 
Rosins in size, enumerating all the faded attractions of “ the 
Grand Junction of the two National Theatres.” The grand junc- 
tion was a happy thought; people will connect with it the idea of 
overflowing houses. 

The Victoria has produced a new melodramatic play, called the 
Gamester of Milan. Exton played the part of a mysterious and 
fond, but tyrannical father, who refusing his consent to his 
daughter's marriage with a gamester, she elopes ; and he causing 
her to be pursued and apprehended, the fatal secret of his having 
forged a register of her birth, to save her from the imputation of 
iHegitimacy, is discovered in a packet that he had committed to her 
care, which is opened by the police. He is condemned to death; 
but is saved by the interposition of her lover, who influences a 
prince whom he had served to procure his pardon; and he makes 
them both happy by consenting to their union. ELTon is a sen- 
sible and natural actor, and rarely offends; but he also too rarely 
warms into thorough earnestness. He has been performing some 
of Know gs's parts, very well on the whole, though not as 
Know.xzs plays them. 

A coarse but effective dramatic version of Victor Hueo's 
Notre Dame has been produced at the Surry. Yares personated 
Quasimodo, O. Smita the Monk, and Mrs. Yates Esmeralda. 
The piece depends for its success on situation principally ; of which 
the author of Jonathan Bradford is no mean master: he cuts down 
characters to fit his plot with Procrustean ruthlessness, 

The Victoria, in order to compete with its rival, has lowered its 
prices of admission to the Surry standard; judiciously reserving, 
however, the dress circle of boxes at the old price; and thus offer- 
ing a graduated scale of admission from sixpence to four shillings. 
At the Surry, all the boxes are alike—two shillings; which is not 
fair, any more than that all the boxes of the large houses should 
be seven. The slips and upper boxes should be less at the other 
theatres, and the dress circle more at the Surry. Nothing but 
custom reconciles us to the absurdity of paying seven shillings for 
a peep from a worse point of view than others pay two for. The 
slips should be added to the gallery, and the prices of the upper 
boxes at least be lowered. Higher prices aud superior accommo- 
dation will always fill the dress cirele. 

The Victoria has engaged the two hundred Elves, with their 
unseen master-spirit and drill-sergeant Mircug.t, from the Fitz- 








| roy; and the Fairies are now to play their frolies over the water. 
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The principle of ambulatory companies, suggested bya correspon- 
dent of the ‘Spectator some time ago, appears to be coming into 
practice. The Adelphi company and their favourite pieces are 
transported to the Surry, and the Fairies of the Fitzroy to the 
Victoria; as Ducrow’'s Horses were transferred from the sawdust 
arena of Astley’s to the boards of Drury, and thence to a tempo- 
rary pavilion at Whitechapel. The “ grand junction™ of the Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane companies is so complete, that there 
seems no longer occasion for two theatres: in fact, the Siamese 
manager only holds the two together to prevent a ruinous com- 
petition. It is now become a question, whether the audience 
shall travel to the actors, or the actors to the audience: for as 
regards plays, they may, with some slight qualification, such 
as a musical accompaniment, be acted anywhere—the monopoly 
is broken down in all but legal form; and a speculator has | 
only to build a good theatre at Greenwich, Camberwell, or Ken- | 
sington, and he may engage the Adelphi, the Victoria, or the 
Fitzroy company, and act any or all of the new pieces as well 
as in the Strand. Why should people be obliged to go to Covent 
Garden tosee a good play ? or rather, why should there be no plays 
well acted unless in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden? There 
isareason why they should go so far to see a spectacle; because 
the size of two of the houses there renders them peculiarly fitted 
for the representation of that species of amusement, and in the 
same proportion unfit for any other. Bunn is wise in his gene- 
ration: he saw that the large theatres were only suited for show ; 
and he has acted accordingly. He amused the ears of the town 
with a great talk of Legitimate Drama—his monopoly being 
ostensibly preserved for its support—and their eyes with horses, 
French dancers, scenery, and glitter. 

Morais hangs fire at the Haymarket: if he could pluck up a 
spirit, he might succeed. He would find liberality is the best 
economy, if he had but the courage to try. 

ARNOLD’s theatre is progressing, and is promised to be ready in 
July. Heintends, we hear, to make it really an English Opera- 
house. Our native composers wanta field for the exercise of their 
talents: here is one: Mr. Barnett’s scheme may be realized 
without an additional theatre. H. Puitiips, W1ILson, and Miss 
E. Romer, are already engaged. 











TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
14, Chandos Street, West Strand, 23d April 1834, 

Srn— Having given insertion to a letter from Mr. Ropert CrurksHank, on 
the subject of a work which I am now publishing (illustrated by him), you will 
doubtless permit me, through the same channel, to reply tothe statement he has 
put forth ; which, should it remain uncontradicted, might prove of serious in- 
jury to me in my capacity of PuBLisHer. 

It was originally agreed upon between us, that the work, which was to be 
entitled Cruikshank at Home, should be published in one volume, and contain 
twenty-three engravings, inclusive of a drawing representing Mr. Cruikshank 
in his own Study. On this number being completed and delivered to me, Mr. 
CRrUIKSHANK represented to me, that as he was about to publish a copperplate 
engraving of the ship called the ‘* Great Harry,” tobe dedicated, by permission, 
to her Royal Highness the Dutchess of Kent, he was particularly anxious, mean- 
time, to add to his fame by the publication of his At Home ; and requested, as a 
great favour, that as the drawings were made in his very best manner (and not 
‘merely in outline”’), they might be beautifully engraved. This request was 
acceded to; and to render him a still further service, the original number of 
designs was increased to upwards of one hundred, and the book brought out in 
the most handsome form possible, and in three volumes instead of one; of 
course at my own expense, which he seems to forget. 

As for the stipulation that the Christian name, Roser, should be affixed to 
the work, this is positively untrue; though, on reference to the very first vo- 
lume, it will be found that I have chosen to affix it. 

The sum named for the drawings, was not only not objected to, but most 
readily accepted by Mr. Crurksuank ; whose reply was, that he must “leave 
off working for the Penny Casket, and similar inferior publications, and devote 
himself entirely to this job till it was completed.” _Z'wo witnesses were present 
on the occasion. At all events, having furnished more than four times the 
number of drawings first agreed for, Mr. C. cannot, I think, have any just 
cause for complaint. It is a somewhat singular circumstance, that Mr. 
CRUuIKsHANK Called at my house on the morning of the very day on which 
he dates his letter to you, and appeared on such friendly terms, that I readily 
obliged him with a trifling loan that he required! I am, therefore, the more 
surprised at the nature of his communication to you ; and, but for his signature, 
could hardly believe that the sentiments expressed are his own. I beg to apolo- 
gize for thus troubling you, and am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Wittram Kipp. 

The public will scarcely credit the fact, that the Public Records 
which were removed from the temporary sheds in Westminster Hall to 
the Kings Mews are still huddled together in what remains standing of 
that building ; and that though the site is wanted for the National Gal- 
lery, not a single step has yet been taken towards providing either a 
permanept or temporary receptacle for them.— Standard. [The public 
will not be slow to credit facts of this description when told of those 
jobbing gentlemen of the Record Commission. ] 

The Commissioners for liquidating the claims of the West India 
proprietors for the emancipation of their slaves have resolved, under 
the direction of his Majesty's Ministers, to appropriate the money 
awarded to each proprietor, in liquidation of any mortgage or sum lent 
upon the estate, if such there be, in the first instance. 

A letter from Seville states that a merchant of that city, who ob- 
tained in the beginning of this month the usual permit for exporting a 
quantity of chocolate to Portugal, was also allowed a military escort to 
protect his merchandise against robbers. On arriving at Ayamunto, 
one of the soldiers, longing for a chocolate breakfast, forced open a box 
to get possession of some of the cakes. To his surprise, instead of 
chocolate, the little packets were found to contain money. The fact 
Was soon known to all the party, and the commanding officer informed 
the authorities in Ayamunto of the discovery. On examination, it was 
found that the boxes contained 8,000,000 of reals, intended for the ser- 
viee of Don Miguel. ‘This sum: had been collected by some of the 
monks of Seville from the Royalists, 
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ROSSE ON THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 


Tuis volume is touchingly dedicated to the memory of a beloved 
son. Its subject was studied during the long period of affliction 
consequent upon his loss; and its nature was well fitted to console 
the student. The variety of the arguments perhaps diverted the 
mind of the mourner; their vastness would raise his thoughts 
above the mists and pettinesses of earth ;.and the labour of com- 
position might cause the temporary forgetfulness of a grief which 
the voice of the charmer was powerless to soothe. 

The object of the noble author is of course to demonstrate the 
truth of the Christian Revelation. The scope of the argument is 
twofold,—first, to establish the Mosaic account of the Crea- 
tion, by a reference to the discoveries of geology, and hence. to 
deduce the proof of a revelation to Moses; second, to show the 
connexion between Curist and Mosgs, through the coherence of 
the whole of the inspired writings, and the fulfilment of the sue- 
cessive prophecies ; from which follows, in consequence, the truth of 
Christianity. It will be seen that this latter division cannot in its 
treatment admit of much novelty, and that the writer is going over 
a well-trodden track. But his arrangement is judicious, and his 
style clear; though we miss the critical acumen ofa sound divine, 
and the Biblical complexion with which long habit colours his 
mind, 

Totest the Mosaic account by theapplication of modern science, 
though not altogether original, has much more of novelty than 
any comparison or interpretation of holy writ. The calculations of 
La Puacr, the discoveries of Cuvier, says Earl Rossr, have 
shown that the world consisted originally of a globe in a fluid 
state. The denser part of its materials, following the law of gra- 
vitation, sank to the centre; the lighter, and consequently the 
more liquid, remaining at the top. This is in exact consistency 
with the statement of Mosgs, that “the earth was without 
form and void,” and that the waters were uppermost. Passing 
over the arguments upon the firmament, the waters, according to 
the book of Genesis were next gathered together, and the dry 
(land) not formed, but ordered to appear. An account confirmed 
by geology, which has discovered primary rocks, containing 
neither animal nor vegetable substance, and consequently formed 
before life of any kind existed. ‘ Grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit tree -yielding fruit,” were, according to Mosss, the 
next in the order of created things: and here he is confirmed by 
modern science; strata formed by vegetables taking precedence 
over those exhibiting traces of animal life. The fifth day witnessed 
the creation of fishes and fowls : and in the formation of the different 
rocks, the remains of marine animals precede those of quadrupeds, 
Lastly, on the sixth day, beasts were created : and their bones oc- 
cupy the last place in the different geological strata. At the time 
when Genesis was written, it was quite impossible to have known 
this order of creation from any scientific discoveries. Nothing 
short of a revelation from the Creator himself could then have dis- 
covered the facts. It is therefore clear that Mosgs was inspired ; 
and his inspiration upon so important a matter is a fair presump- 
tion that all his narratives are true, and all his predictions prompted 
by the Divinity. Let us then trace a connexion with Moss 
throughout Scripture, and we require nothing more. 

Such is a brief outline of Earl Rossg’s argument; which he 
has expanded with variety, stated with great perspicuity, and il- 
lustrated with much reading, if it be not science. Yet—though 
it is possible that Geology and Revelation may at present confirm 
each other, or that future discoveries may compass the union—we 
question whether Lord RossE has accomplished the task he pro- 
posed to himself. The masters of geological science, or we much 
misunderstand them, are not in favour of the complete and suc- 
cessive creation which our author attributes to them; their disco- 
veries rather point to a gradual growth of the world. Vegetation, 
different in its distribution if not in its form, first existed and pe- 
rished. Another step in advance was vegetation and marine ani- 
mals, which were also destroyed. Higher orders of animals sub- 
sequently appeared, not simultaneously, but by slow successions ; 
the earth, and most probably the atmosphere, undergoing succes~ 
sive changes to become fitted to the various grades of its inha- 
bitants. ‘Every thing,” says Sir Cuartes Bett, incidentally 
speaking of those antediluvian animals which Burron aud 
Cuvier seem to consider as monsters and abortive creations, 
“every thing declares that these animals inhabited shallow segs 
and estuaries, or great inland lakes; that the surface of the earth 
did not rise up in peaks and mountains, or that perpendicular 
rocks bound in the seas; but that it was flat, slimy, and covered 
with a loaded and foggy atmosphere. There is indeed every rea- 
son to believe that the classes of Mammalia and Birds were not 
then created; and that if Man had been placed in this condition 
of the earth, there must have been around him a state of things 
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uifisuited to his constitution, and not calculated to call forth his 
capacities.” 

oversight upon this point has introduced somewhat of the 
lameness of mere conjectural reasoning into the account of the 
Deluge, the changes which then took place in the earth and its 
climate, the collection of animals into the ark, and the creation of 
new species after the waters subsided. These, however, are in- 
ferior points: the great failure appears fundamental. 

The literary character of the work has been partly indicated. 
Its leading merits are the soundness of its logic (assuming the 
premises), and the extraordinary clearness with which the argu- 
ments and ideas of the writer are presented to the mind. It is this 
perspicuity, indeed, which renders the book more readable than 
might be supposed from this account of it. 


INDIA, 


Herne is an extraordinary production. Its merit as a poem is 
great. Its object is singular—to call the attention of the English 
public to the fiscal condition of India; and this object it would 
accomplish in a novel manner—stimulating the curiosity by excit- 
ing the feelings, and inducing the people to study the finance and 
statistics of Hindostan, by bringing imagination to their aid, and 
singing the effects of the neglect of judges and the legal extor- 
tions of collectors in immortal verse. 

** If,” says the author, “ the numerous and valuable works on the politics and 
statistics of India have hitherto taken only an insignificant hold on public opi- 
nion, and utterly failed in their attempt to direct it against the sins and abuses 
of Indian governments, the reason is obvious. The previous interest was want- 
ing, without which few could be expected to master the details of a difficult and 
{ntricate subject. The passions of mankind must be arotised before their facul- 
ties can act; and some appeal to the national feeling must prepare the way for 
the exercise of the national will.” 

Such being the views of the writer, he has not aimed at dis- 
playing the evils of Anglo-Indian taxation, or at conveying an 
exact idea of the system whose effects he denounces ; on the con- 
trary, he trusts that his poem will drive the people of England to | 
study the system for themselves. This notion has not been bene- | 





ficial to the unity of the poem: but the writer has produced a suc- 
cession of striking pictures, suchas we have not met with for many 
a day; whether we look at his digressions—such as the invocation 
to the Ganges, the view of the early condition of India, the rapid 
narrative of the Mahometan conquests and rise of the English 
power; or at those passages which bear more immediately upon 
the matter in hand—the misgovernment of India, and the tyranny 
exercised upon the Hindoos. 
Our selections shall be made without method. Here is a picture 

of English rule in India. 

We live among them like a walking blight, 

Our very name the watchword of affright ; 

No sympathy, no pity, no remorse, 

Our end is profit, and our means are force ; 

We're always taking and we never give; 

We care not if they die or if they live: 

Hard taskmasters! beyond a Pharaoh’s law, 

We first withhold and then we take the straw, 

Yet look to sve the tale of bricks the same; 

If not, tis them, and not ourselves we blame: 

We drive thei forth to labour in the heat, 

We irk and gall them in their home’s retreat ; 

We sit beside them in the livelong light, 

We call upon them in the dead of night ; 

For joy or wretchedness, for weal or wo, 

We've one sole sentence, “ Pay us that you owe.” 


The following quotation continues the same subject. The illus- 

trations are not only poetical, but philosophical. 
Remember Spain! the hot Arabian came, ‘ 
But brought no swords of blood, no brands of flame ; 
He plundered not because his arm was strong ; 
His sway was gentle, therefore it was long ; 
And yet, eight hundred years of power unshook, 
Gave him no footing in the land he took : 
And why? the broad deep line of holy scorn 
Was drawn ‘twixt him and those the land had born ; 
The power he spared to crush, but scorned to gain, 
Grew, till it hurled him fighting o’er the main. 
Remember Sicily! the Gallic lord 
Reigned by the iron title of his sword, 
And heedless of an injured people’s groan, 
In sullen quiet slumbered on bis throne. 
There passed some difference, some casual fray, 
Some trifling incident of every day, 
Wherein a hot Sicilian’s ready knife 
Redeemed an insult with a Frenchman’s life: 
At once, as though a mine of madness sprung, 
Contagious fury rose the crowd among ; 
One heart, one arm, one weapon, and one blow, 
Fell at one moment upon every foe ; 
The moody tyrant started from his bed, 
And lo! the crown had vanished from his head. 

We should have been glad to have found room for his picture of 
the young enthusiast fresh from England, startling at the pros- 
pect suddenly displayed before him, struggling with the official 
chains which are gradually woven round him, and sinking in un- 
merited obscurity, or succumbing at last : but we have only space 
for the apostrophe to the memory of those who have perished 
victims to their convictions of the right. If the passage be not 
altogether a poet's dream, the Company has its holy army of mar- 
tyrs as well as the Church: and we seem to gather from the Pre- 
face (dated from “* Bengal Upper Provinces“) that the writer is 
one of them, and that it is doubtful whether his publication may 
not be posthumous. 





Oh! who shall tell how many a mighty mind 

In proud obscurity like this has pined ! 

How many a heart hath bowed beneath the yoke ! 
In silence suffered, and in silence broke? 

Dear brothers of my soul! though never tongue 
But mine your sacred martyrdom hath sung, 

I cannot weep for yc, the trembling lyre 

Breaks into triumph’s soaring tones of fire. 

What though ye lived to find yourselves betrayed § 
What though ye saw your youth’s high promise fade, 
And all that lifted you above your race, 

Become the very means of your disgrace; 

What though the heart’s best, dearest ties ye tore, 
And left your country to return no more ; 

What though ye sunk amidst a’ foreign land, 

In the cold graspings of the stranger’s hand ; 
What though ye struggled on the dying bed, 
Without a friend to raise your sinking head; 

What though ye mouldered in the last low cell, 
With none to breathe a prayer or say farewell ; 

A holy glory beamed upon your fall 

That soothed your sorrows, or outshone them all ; 
There was an eye that o’er your anguish wept, 
There was a heart that blessed you when you slept ; 
The mighty pulse which beats through space and time 
Throbbed to your own, with sympathy sublimed 
The earth that closed above each narrow lair 
Clung round your relics with a mother’s care ; 

The roaring tempests howled o’er every grave, 
Vast nature’s requiem to the good and brave ; 

The sun by day, the moon and stars by night, 
Shed on your tombs a holier, fonder light: 

And now, though years have passed since your release, 
Tis said the white-winged messengers of peace 
Still pause awhile in hurrying to and fro, 

To hover o’er the spots none else can know, 

And drop a hallowing tear upon the dust 

Of those who gave existence to be just. 

This is not the only time we have had to observe that the Nabobs 
have studied in a good school: and it appears ata first glance 
singular, that the Anglo-Indian taste in literature should be so 
respectable, when in other matters it is so very indifferent. But 
it admits of an easy solution. The original education of the Com- 
pany’s civil servants has been good; they had subsequently to 
educate themselves; they must of necessity have seen much; and 
they are more full of things than of words. Then, they are not 
distracted by a struggle for subsistence, nor excited by the pro- 
mises which speculative undertakings hold forth. They are re- 
moved from the current of fashionable literature; they are not 
overwhelmed by the mass of rubbish, or of bare mediocrity, which 
every week brings out. In the listless leisure of a distant station, 
they have time for study, and they study the best models. In se- 
lecting a library to carry out to India, nothing is taken but the 
first-rate works; in adding to it, the élite of the year alone are 
chosen ; the distance and the cost of transport inducing caution, 
and acting as sharpeners of the judgment. In the plains, the heat 
of the climate will militate against the production of any work 
which requires the continuous labour of years; but it is not im- 
probable that some aspirant may build the lofty rhyme on the 
Neilgherry Hills or the Himalaya Mountains, and bring forth in. 
those cool retreats some work which posterity ‘ will not willingly 
let die.” 


THE CONSPIRACY 


Has appeared an age too late. Some five-and-twenty years ago, 
the minute finery of its workmanship would have raised it toa high 
rank amongst the productions of the Minerva Press; but its light 
would be hidden under a bushel, in a time when something like 
consistency and probability of plot, truth of character either in the 
persons or the scenes, and vigour, smartness, or skill in composi- 
tion, are atleast singly essential to success. 

What could have induced the author of the Conspiracy to write 
a romance? Perhaps the common sense and judgmentof which 
he does not seem altogether devoid. He may have read some 
fashionable novels, and might reasonably enough conclude that he 
could write as well. He has evidently studied St. Reat’s Conju- 
ration contre Venise; and he fancied he had found a very much 
better subject ready to his hand. There was the city of the Hun- 
dred Isles, the description of which alone has yet to be done fully 
and graphically. There was the peculiar state of society, from the 
gravest, the most polished, and the most licentious aristocracy in 
Europe, downwards even to the gondoliers and those desperate 
soldiers of fortune at that epoch congregated in Venice. Let us 
believe or disbelieve St. REAL’s account, a great event was pro- 
jected, and one calculated to exhibit all the good and evil qualities 
of the Venetian Government, and all the secret practices of its po- 
licy or its tyranny. The very obscurity which modern discoveries 
have thrown over the Conspiracy are favourable to the skilful no- 
velist, enabling him to mould his materials at will, without shock- 
ing the preconceived notions of hisreader. Then what characters 
were ready sketched to his hand, if he possessed the power of 
painting the finished portraits! We speak not of the members of 
the Venetian Government, or of the lower agents of the plot,—for 
these the dramatic novelist must create; but of the leading mem- 
bers of the Conspiracy. The Marquis Bepemar, “one of the most 
powerful geniuses and the most dangerous spirits tnat Spain has 
ever produced,” with his fascinating manners, his dignified bearing, 
and his wonderful political sagacity. RENAULT, with his ill- 
directed ambition, his preference of glory to virtue, and his cease- 
less longings after the times of antiquity. Then there was the 
“man of action” and of piracy, Capitaine Jacqugs-PizRRE— 





